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HE wheel of the quarter-century has come full 

circie. We are back, with a few important changes, 
where we were twenty-five years and one month ago. 
The “peace” of 1919 has brought on the war of 1939. 

The readers of SATURDAY NIGHT will not expect 
of us any attempt to comment upon the day-to-day 
passing phases of the military or diplomatic conflicts. 
This is a national weekly, and in spite of its date-line 
it is compelled to go to press about the middle of the 
week in order that our friends at both ends of the 
Dominion may read it during the week-end. Few 
things are staler, in the early and rapidly-moving 
stages of a great war, than comments upon Monday’s 
battles when read on Saturday. 

Comment upon the more durable elements of the 
situation, such as the public pronouncements and 
seeming policies of governments (though perhaps the 
word durable should not be applied to the policies of 
Herr Hitler in relation to Russia), is however still 
useful and valuable, and neither the daily press nor 
the houriy radic commentators seem to have time to 
afford it in the rush of bulletins and contra-bulletins. 
Thus, as we go to press, we have noted no comment 
anywhere upon what seems to us to be the outstand- 
ing fact in connection with Canada’s relationship to 
the war, namely the extreme desirability of Canada’s 
behaving in such a way that she can be treated as a 
non-belligerent under the United States Neutrality 
Act, at least until that Act can be repealed in a special 
session of Congress. That Act, although quite gener- 
ally regarded by Americans themselves as a monu- 
ment of folly, is on the statute books, and the Presi- 
dent himself cannot disregard it. In the circumstances 
a technical neutrality on the part of Canada may 
easily be for some weeks or months the most valu- 
able service she can render to the Allied cause. This 
of course does not prevent us from making every 
preparation for being as useful as possible in the 
field when the time comes to assume the status of a 
belligerent. Accusations that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is cool towards the Allied cause, on account of 
the carefully-contrived air of non-belligerency about 
all its proceedings, are decidedly premature in view of 
this consideration, and demands for active bel- 
ligerency may be equally unwise and unpatriotic. 


The American Attitude 


OR has Canadian off-hand comment upon the 

attitudes and expressions of the American press 
and government since the invasion of Poland been 
much more intelligent and illuminating. The out- 
standing characteristic of these attitudes and ex- 
pressions has been their vigorous accent upon the 
supreme importance of America “keeping out of 
war.” On that subject Father Coughlin and President 
Roosevelt seemed last Sunday to be almost preaching 
from the same text, though with a perceptible dif- 
ference of intonation. This is old stuff for Father 
Coughlin, but it is rather new stuff for President 
Roosevelt, and there has been a disposition in Canada 
to express surprise and regret at his change of tone. 
Such critics forget that so long as there was a pos- 
sibility of deterring Herr Hitler from his adventure 
by stressing America’s total lack of sympathy with 
it, there was reason for Mr. Roosevelt to make plain 
his own and his country’s sympathy with Poland, 
France and Great Britain; now that the die has been 
cast, his prime task is to consolidate his own people 
as far as he possibly can. The President is no longer 
talking to Herr Hitler; that wire has been cut off. 
His task is to convince his own people that in effect- 
ing their rapid rearmament and giving all possible 
aid to the Allies he is doing the thing best calcu- 
lated to save them from having to fight. It is true, 
but some of them will be reluctant to believe it. 

So far as the Americans are concerned, their chief 
feeling at the moment is probably this, that if the 
Germans can be adequately dealt with by Great 
Britain, France and Poland, it will be a very good 
thing for America, that they earnestly hope that she 
can be thus adequately dealt with, but that if she 
cannot be, they will have to take a hand themselves. 
This attitude is obviously more cautious than glorious, 
and we think we detect signs of an uneasy realization 
by many Americans that such is the case; but it is a 
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very natural attitude in the circumstances, and 
Canadians should not be in a hurry to criticise it. 
The emotional impact upon the masses of the 
American people of the characteristic German 
methods of warfare —of which the Athenia case 
gave a brilliant example within twenty-four hours 
of the beginning of the war—will very speedily alter 
that attitude when the right time comes. 


Russians in hey Position 


ITH all regard for the imperative necessity of 

keying up public opinion to the point of facing 
all the inevitable sacrifices of a long and costly 
struggle — which this may quite possibly turn out 
to be,—we still cannot quite see the reason for assum- 
ing the total impossibility of its turning out to be a 
relatively short one. The only factor that we can see 
working powerfully for its prolongation is the pos- 
sible—and indeed very natural— desire of Russia 
to bring about the complete exhaustion of non- 
Communistic Europe. Russia, we are convinced, 
entered into the alliance with Germany rather than 
with Britain chiefly because she held that the former 
course would go far towards ensuring war whi'e the 
latter would practically have ensured peace. She may 
be able, and may choose, to provide the economic 
wherewithal to enable the Germans to maintain their 
resistance for a much longer time than they could 
do alone; but she can get nothing out of Germany for 
so doing, and she can have little hope of winning an 
ultimate victory. Her motive, then, can be nothing 
more than pure determination to exhaust the whole 
of Europe in the hope of erecting a communistic 
system upon the ruins. And so long as Germany 
continues to lend herself to this policy, very little can 
be done to defeat it. 

On the other hand, if Russia is not willing, in 
order to bring about general European chaos, to 
make very heavy economic sacrifices for Germany 
which there is not the slightest possibility of Germany 
ever being able to repay, then we cannot see much 
reason for expecting the war to be very prolonged. 
Poland may be more or less completely overrun, but 
that does Germany no good except to release a por- 
tion, and only a portion, of the armies which she is 
at present using there, and which will by that time be 
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Ace morning we wake up still hoping to find that 
it is all just another fantasy staged by Orson 
Welles. 

es 

The remark that this war is merely a continuation 
of the last war reminds us of the two things that dis- 
tinguish our civilization, instalment buying and in- 
stalment fighting. 

~ 

Nazi Germany says that it will abide by the rules 
of civilized warfare. Considering what civilized 
warfare is, this is hardly encouraging. 

. 

Not everyone was prepared for the outbreak of 
hostilities. Radio announcers got bogged down badly 
on the names of Polish cities. 

* 

The scientist who gloomily forecasts that the legs 
of man will become puny as a result of the continued 
use of the motor-car overlooks the fact that Nature 
always compensates, in one way or another. In all 
likelihood man will develop at the same time an over- 
size thumb. 

ao 

The United States has affirmed its neutrality, the 
Americans no doubt being convinced that they have 
enough on their hands worrying about the World’s 
Fair. 


pretty well reduced. In the meanwhile the economic 
and political strain in the interior of Germany is 
bound to be terrific. It has to be remembered that in 
every single respect except the Russian alliance the 
situation of Germany at the opening of this war is 
immeasurably worse than at the opening of that of 
1914. She has no gold, she has no external credit, she 
has no surplus producing power of any kind, and she 
is far more dependent upon outside sources for war 
material than she was then, and the necessary ma- 
terial is far more extensive and varied. If Russia 
continues to give support upon a large scale, the 
German government must inevitably become more 
and more a mere subservient appendage of the 
Kremlin; if it does not, collapse is inevitable. 


The Army Comes to Power 


ORE significant still is the internal political 

condition of Germany. In 1914 a régime which 
had for generations been the object of general patri- 
otic support entered upon a war which it was able to 
represent as one of self-defence against an encircling 
ring of enemies including the “barbarous” Russians; 
a very genuine unanimity was the consequence. In 
1939 a régime which forced its way into power only 
a few years ago, and which has retained power by 
the use of the most atrocious brutality towards its 
opponents, has been compelled (simply as the result 
of a long-continued bluff being called) to enter upon 
a war which by no stretch of the imagination can be 
presented even to the Germans as a defensive war, 
and at the same time to accept the alliance and sup- 
port of the “barbarous” Russians whose policies and 
system of government the Germans have for six 
years been taught to regard as inimical to all civili- 
zation. Docile and suggestible as the Germans are, it 
is inconceivable that they can all be hoodwinked into 
ardent support of such a war, waged by a régime 
against which some millions of them can have no 
feelings except those of bitter hatred. 

The transition from a state of peace to one of war 
in Germany involves the inevitable submergence of 
the Nazi party and its Fuehrer and the rise to real 
political authority of the army and its aristocratic 
high command, whose acceptance of Nazi rule has 
always been reluctant and qualified. We do not think 
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It shows what a topsy-turvy world it is. This 
week the children went back to school instead of the 
grown-ups. 

8 

You will know it is Utopia, too, because the only 
issue dividing the human race will be whether you 
say tomayto or tomahto. 

© 

The difference between this September and last 
September is that last year the only evacuation of 
children was from the summer cottages. 

Marshal Goering having been appointed head of 
the Nazi War Council, we can only hope he will be so 
busy ordering new uniforms that he won’t get around 
to doing much. 

e 

There are two wars being waged at the present 
time. The actual one in Europe and the other in the 
fevered world of radio commentating. 

~ 

The Government has taken measures to prevent 
profiteering. Now if it would only take measures as 
well to prevent prophesying. 

a 

Esther says that she has obeyed the injunction to 
keep calm and is going about quietly planning her 
Christmas shopping. 
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FOR MORE THAN A WEEK before the 
European Crisis came to a head Canadian 
military authorities had the situation well in 
hand and had taken energetic steps to protect 
vital Canadian communications. Chief among 


these is the famous Welland Canal, essential 
link in the inland shipping of a continent and 
direct route of foodstuffs proceeding overseas. 
Among the first units of the Non Permanent 
Active Militia called out for duty was the 
Lincoln and Welland Regiment. The photo- 
graphs show troops of this unit on guard duties 
in the picturesque surroundings of the canal. 


that this important element in the nation will look 
with any equanimity upon the progressive subordina- 
tion of Berlin to Moscow. It must be borne in mind 
that the methods by which the Fuehrer has retained 
his hold upon the masses of Germany become useless 
as soon as war is declared. The feeble pretence that 
he is personally in command of any part of the army 
cannot possibly be maintained; he is not a military 
genius, nor even a trained commander or stratewist, 
and no responsible army headquarters would dream 
of allowing him to exercise real command 


End of a Depression 


Is THE midst of death we still have to consider the 
affairs of life, and we trust we shall not be accused 
of being insensitive to the tragedy of the world’s 
situation if we discuss briefly the probable effects of 
the war upon Canada’s economic position. 

It was revealed last week that the sum of 122 
million dollars has been spent in direct relief in the 
city of Montreal since the beginning of the unemploy- 
ment crisis some eight or nine years ago. That sum 
alone would have gone far to finance quite a tidy war, 
and we are by no means sure that the demoraliza- 
tion accompanying its distribution as relief has fallen 
far short of that produced by a war of corresponding 
magnitude. That particular evil we may take to have 
been brought to an end. 

Similarly the impoverished state of agriculture 
throughout a large part of Canada has been abolished 
overnight, the huge commitments of the Dominion 
Government in regard to wheat and other prices have 
been lifted, and our food producers of every kind 
have been enabled once more to regard themselves as 
being of some value to the human race. 

As regards manufacturing industry, there is no 
room for doubt that this country, with unimpeded 
access to the enormous supplies of raw materials in 
its own territory and that of the United States, faces 
a period of activity comparable with that of the 
last two years of the former war. The shipment diffi 
culties arising from the submarine menace will, from 
all accounts, be less than in 1918; the rate of con 
sumption of military supplies will be far more rapid 
Aeroplanes, which next to ammunition are the most 
rapidly consumed of these supplies, do not even need 
shipment, as they can cross under their own power; 
and it is far better that they should be made in a 
country three thousand miles from the enemy than 
in places which his own bombers can harass and 
possibly destroy. 

But all classes of supplies will be in heavy demand 
from both Canada and the United States, and since 
the United States will be continuing its own rearma- 
ment at the swiftest possible pace, the producing 
capacity 01 both countries will be taxed to the limit 
In both countries there are many advantages, making 
for efficiency and smooth operation, which did not 
exist in 1914-18; a vast surplus of transportation 
capacity both by rail and by road, an adequate regu- 
latory authority in the hands of government and 
considerable skill in the use of it, a much more co- 
ordinated structure in industry itself, and a mechan- 
ical equipment which will do much, though not all, to 
offset the one outstanding weakness of the present 
time, the grave shortage of experienced labor. 
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Close-Up of the Royal Air Force's Newest and Fines 
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LIEUT.-COL. ERIC D. MACKENZIE, C.M.G., D.S.O, 
Comptroller of the Household at Government House, 
Ottawa, since 1931, who moved from the capital in 
i August to take over the position of business manager of 
tS the estate of the Earl of Derby 
io i —Pbhoto by Karsh, Ottawa, 
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W ellingtons 
were 


came rolling 
finished during the 
out of the huge assembly hall. 


be en 


as they do today 
hours I was there) 
The Wellington has 
five years in development and I was told that 
take a rival power at least two years to 
copy it and put 1t into mass preduction. Supremacy 
in the air used to change hands as often as every 
three months in the last war, as each side rushed out 
a new model superior to the enemy’s latest. With 
the yvreater complexity of planes and production 
apparatus today, that doesn’t seem likely to repeat 
itself. Considering also that another war is liable 
to be much shorter than the last one, the important 
ready for the outbreak of hostilities 
with your air force filled out with the latest models 
ind backed by a full-scale production of these. Ger- 
many was in that last Fall, and won that 
Today it is Britain who goes into the crisis 
And if the 


two 


it would 


hing is to be 


position 
round. 
with superior models, in full production. 
Germans are preparing machines to beat them, the 
British already flown new designs, in both 
bombers and fighters, which are their betters. 


nave 


Cruising in a Bomber 

Without seeing it in construction it is almost 
impossible to conceive of the complexity of a modern 
of even the moderate size of the Wellington, 
its control apparatus and gun turrets, its wir- 


pniane 
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ing for ignition, lighting, radio and signalling, its 
quarter mile of tubing, and its costly bomb racks. 
fter watching the assembly for some time the 


manager—-who gave me as much embarrassment as 


pleasure by spending half the morning showing me 





alound-—asked if I would like to go up in the test 
flight of the next one completed. After looking over 
the pilot and learning that none had failed him so 
far (and only two had been lost through any cause, 
if the many score turned over to the air force) I 
decided to risk the law of averages. They put a 


! 


parachute on me and told me that if it failed to open 
When I pulled the cord they would send it back to 
the factory! My reward was a thrilling if sombre 
What it feels like to cruise around in 
view the countryside below with an 
destruction. I learned for one thing how 
badly the factory itself needed the job 
of camouflage just being started on it. 


experience ot 
t bomber and 


eve to 


great plane 


The suitable and even necessary complement to 
lls experience Was the visit which I made two days 
ater, the actual day of my departure for America 
the last scheduled boats, to the home of 
1¢ famous Supermarine “Spitfire” fighters. These 
were the machines which to keep 
German bombs away The dif- 
ference in. the 


on one oft 


th 


counted on 
from English heads. 


are 


psychology at the two works was 
striking. Both in the same business, even in the 
same firm, their outlook was entirely different. The 


people at the bomber works, engaged in making the 


most efficient engine of destruction known to Brit- 
ish ingenuits ‘re pessimistic about the outcome 
of German raids and thought they might wreak 


appalling destruction in Britain. Those at the fighter 


factory, making possibly the finest chaser plane in 
the world, were sure that the terrific speed and 
ight guns of their vicious little beauty could make 


he air over Britain very hot for 


enemy bombers. 


Hard Target to Hit 


Their Spitfire ought to be a beautiful job, 
for it incorporates all the vears of research and costly 
development which the famous Super- 
When a Spitfire comes 


it comes from out of sight 


too, 
Went into 
marine Schneider Cup p-anes 


at you ind in one direc- 


tion and disappears in the other in a good deal less 
time than it takes to write this sentence, even in my 
wildest thin line 
with a streamlined blob in the middle large enough 
to hold a Not much of a mark for the luckless 
fellow in the bobbing tail of a bomber, outmaneuvred 
and out 5 150 per hour, and 
with one or two movable guns to the Spitfire’s eight, 
fixed in the and automatically sighted with the 


scribble—you see no more than a 


man 


speeded by 75 to miles 
wings 
plane 

Terrific problems have been met and solved within 
the slender body of the Spitfire. Its structure had at 
the same time to be the lightest imaginable and yet 
strong enough to carry a 1000 H.P. motor and bear 
the terrific strains of turning and diving at speeds 
of over 350 miles an hour. A couple of heavy sections 
at the front of the fuselage carry the engine and the 
rest just “follows behind”, being only the flimsiest 


sort of framework held together by a metal covering 
(the exact opposite of the Wellington, in which all 
the strength is in the frame and the covering only 
fabric). Similarly, in the wings, which would hardly 
be more than 9 or 10 inches thick, all the strength is 
built into the leading edge around ingenious tapered 
beams, and the rest of the wing is just “hung on”, 
providing air surface, a hiding place for the re- 
tractable wheels, and carrying the flaps which allow 
this speedy demon to land at the moderate rate of 
80 miles an hour. The Spitfire’s Rolls-Royce liquid- 
cooled engine, latest design of the world’s supreme 
motor works, uses a gallon of gasoline a minute at 
full throttle, and the tanks carry only &7 gallons. 
These tanks are right in front of the pilot, almost 
on his lap, but are separated from the motor and 
protected from bullets and fire by an armored, insul- 
ated bulkhead. 

Because it was not thought that there was any- 
thing which could catch the Spitfire no armor plate 
was provided behind the pilot’s back. But this is now 
to be added, mainly for the comforting feeling it 
gives. Beyond its speed the Spitfire is apparently 
very sweet in the handling, and the R.A.F. pilots are 
crazy about them, I was told. I could well believe 
this when the chief test pilot at Supermarine took 
one up to show me its tricks. Although I hadn’t in- 
tended to go up IT wanted to right then and there but 
couldn’t for the very simple reason that the machine 
only holds one person and he practically has to be 
fitted in with a shoe-horn. What a plane! 


Casualty Rates Are Low 


At lunch later with the plant chiefs, after a thor- 
ough discussion of the weekend fishing results, some- 
one remarked that in the many hundred Spitfires de- 
livered to the Royal Air Force there had been only 
four fatal crashes. This led to a comparison of 
3ritish and German training casualties. It was 
agreed that British pilots get far more training time 
in the air than German pilots, and in spite of this 
fact—or perhaps because of it—the casualty rate in 
Britain was only 1.6 per thousand of flying personnel 
last year, but was said to run around 20 per thousand 
in Germany. That Goering thought it necessary to 
assure German parents in a speech several weeks ago 
that the air force was not a dangerous place for their 
sons would seem to lend support to this view. 

No one was inclined to under-rate the German 
air force, but they had heard persistent reports that 
German design tended towards skimping on strength 
and quality, on the view that the plane might only 
last a few hours in battle anyway. German production 
they put very high, as high as 1250 a month, and this 
led into a discussion of the relative merits of state 
and private enterprise in such a field. The Germans 
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AFTER THE DIPLOMATS have failed these 
will be the people who will settle the issue with 
Herr Hitler. At the top of the British effort will 
be, LEFT, Viscount Gort, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, seen here at the War Office with 
his secretary Major D. W. Gordon and RIGHT, at 
the bottom of the Polish resistance will be the 
Polish infantryman. Typical Polish soldiers are 
seen in this group. 





could “get things done” more quickly and drastically ; 
they could locate their factories with the sole con- 
sideration of strategic safety and move their work 
people there “kit and caboodle” whether they liked 
itor not. No question of cost needed to arise. 


Profits Are Kept Small 


The British, for their part, were merely adapting 
their peacetime apparatus to meet a temporary 
emergency. Existing factories were expanded in 
most cases, and there was no thought of building 
great new plants in the farthest corner of the High- 
lands and simply moving workers and their families 
there. Besides the cost of such a move and the pro- 
vision of housing facilities and the like meant formid- 
able expense. And these were private firms, working 
to contract prices and forced to consider each outlay 
carefully. (They said they were making only 7 per- 
cent clear on the Wellington, which certainly seemed 
reasonable considering the risk and the temporary 
nature of the business). Under such a system im- 
portant the expansion of the 
crowded buildings of one of these plants, and the 
camouflaging of the other, were held up while the 
money was found. Yet the British system has 
flexibility in its favor and could be demobilized much 
more easily than the more rigid German system. 

Many, many interesting sidelights on the British 
character came out during these visits, but none 
more interesting than the discovery that these plants, 
and apparently all British aircraft plants, had just 
properly started up after the holidays. Rather hard 
to believe, isn’t it, that, crisis and all, Britain’s air- 
craft industry took “holidays as usual’. But that’s 
how the British won Hitler’s war of nerves (from his 
speech as he started hostilities against Poland it 
seemed to be his which are on the verge of breaking), 
just as the superb quality which they insist on putting 
into every one of these planes will win them the war 
in the air if it is thrust on them, and as their con- 
sideration for the wish of their working people to 
stay in their home communities, and for the safety of 
the human beings who pilot the planes, expresses the 
civilized values for which they, and we, stand. 


decisions, such as 





TORONTO’S NEW ISLAND AIRPORT said to be one of the finest in the world is now in full opera- 
tion. Here is the Administration building, photographed from below the wing of one of the many mod- 
ern aircraft which are now enjoying the new facilities.—Pboto by Glen Bailey, Toronto. 
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Swastika Over Quebec: Arcand Meeting 


| eee many years my home was in Canada. For the 
last eighteen years I have lived in Italy, France 
and England. This summer I returned to Montreal 
to see old friends. 

Very soon I learned of Adrien Arcand and the 
Fascist movement in the Province of Quebec. I read 
a pamphlet entitled “Adrien Arcand: Discours-Pro- 
gramme: Exposé des principes and du programme 
du Parti National Chrétien Social.”’ That led me to 
study other evidence. Then I decided to attend a 
meeting on July 31. I wished to see for myself. 

It was a hot summer evening. I reached the 
church hall of St. Thomas Aquinas in Montreal at 
8.15. It was then three-quarters full. I estimated 
twenty rows of ten chairs each on either side of the 
gangway. Long curtains draped the windows, which 
were closed. On the windows were Fascist torches in 
red. Between curtains were suspended the triangular- 
shaped flags beloved of college lads; these each bore a 
red torch. 

At the far end of the hall was a stage, with an old 
backdrop still suspended. The long table—with 
‘“‘mike’’—ran across the stage. At the table were 
three oficia!s of the party in blue shirts, red torches 
on their arms. By 8.30 all seats were filled and many 
were standing at the back behind our chairs. Many 
more remained in the street, listening to the loud- 
speaker. 

The chairman rose—and the crowd with him. To- 
gether, the chairman leading, they made the party 
“responses,”’ as in a church. Such was the volume 
of sound that I could not catch the words; but all 
right arms were thrust out in the Fascist salute. 
Then all sat down and the first speaker was 
announced. 

He was a small, slim man, by name Pelletier. He 
spoke clearly and well for some twenty minutes, the 
entire speech being anti-Semitic. His main point was, 
as usual, that the Jews are never assimilated by other 
races, but remain a race apart. The speech was 
strong and uncompromising, but not violent. The 
Jews must just be removed from business and all 
lines of life where they exerted a malicious influence, 
and Canadians left to run their own country. No Jew 
would ever become a good Canadian. 

The Church hall grew unbearably hot. There were 
various ushers about and they began to open windows. 
Several stuck. Unlike the average inefficiency of 
political meetings, someone sent out for a man with 
a ladder and the windows were forced open. We 
breathed again. 

After Pelletier came a large fellow with an egg- 
shaped head. Despite a life-long knowledge of French 
I found him unintelligible, his accent being so thick. 
He took to amusing the crowd. I gathered he, too, 
was making gags about the Jews. He broke into 
chatty colloquialisms; the crowd responded with 
shouts of joy. But I am forgetting 


The Leader Enters 


Just as he began his speech all eves were turned 
towards the entrance and everyone rose. Five blue- 
shirted men marched silently up the gangway amid 
loud applause. One was the Chief, Adrien Arcand 
himself. The last three were guards, who ranged 
themselves at attention round the back of the stage. 
Arcand sat. The crowd sat. The speech proceeded. 

The comic man made Arcand laugh. The crowd 
loved that. The Jews were good copy tonight for 
Arcand had held a meeting at St. Faustin that Sun- 
day after Mass, a meeting of 2,000, he said. It was 
following this meeting that the anti-Jewish notices 
were posted at St. Faustin and Ste. Agathe. The 
curtains were now drawn back. The hall was becom- 
ing cooler. The speaker sat down amid applause. 

Then the chairman stood and in. glowing and 
sumptuous terms, injected with the melodramatic, 
told of their Great Leader; told of how, whenever 
Jews had dominated a situation, Heaven had found 
a Great Leader to rout them. Look at Hitler! Look 
at Mussolini! Look at Franco! And Arcand 
modestly bowing his head——had he not risked his life 
for the Cause? How they all cheered! Perorating 
stridently the chairman threw out his arm in salute to 
Arcand. The Leader rose. 


Eyes of a Dictator 


Arcand is a spare man with clean-cut head, 
cropped hair and Dictator’s eyes. He began by a 
straight attack on existing political parties at 
Ottawa. Mackenzie King and Lapointe had to answer 
for their Liberal sins; Manion for the Conservative. 
These men, what had they done for unemployment? 
In Canada there were one million unemployed and 
another million only part-time employed. After all 
these years of failure and broken promises, what did 
King and Lapointe offer? They said, fearing the 
next election, that they would appoint a Commission 
on unemployment. A Commission! After all these 
years! Three years ago it was a Committee; before 
that some group to inquire into it. And now a Com- 
mission! And that stupid dolt, Manion, he too had 
been goaded by his rivals to say that the Conserva- 
tives also would appoint a Commission! “Rouge ou 
Bleu, c’est toujours pareil.” 

What did they care for unemployed people? For 
starving Canadian men and women? A horse was 
different. A horse you had to feed. You had to give 
him water and heat for the winter. But a horse was 
worth a hundred and fifty dollars; a man—nothing! 
There was no need under the present system to pro- 
vide food, water or heat for man. A car was different 
too. It must have good gasoline and oil or it would 
not run——but a man, a mere Canadian, he was of no 
interest to the gentlemen of Ottawa. “Rouge ou 
Bleu, c’est pareil. Il-n’y-a qu’une chose qui leur 
interesse—l’assiette au beurre des piastres!”’ 


Cut Loose from Jewry 


And there was no need for unemployment if only 
Canada would cut herself loose from the cords oi 
International Jewry and others in England and New 
York who were slowly bleeding her. “Look at me! 
[ama man. Every day I put into my body so much 
meat, so many vegetables, bread, sugar and other 
nourishment. My body works. My muscles work. 
At the close of the day what residuum, what ‘divi- 
dend’ is left me? A little blood—to circulate through 
and refresh and renew my tissues and my strength. 
But if someone has cut a vein—here, in my wrist - 
what good is my nourishment then? A vein is cut in 
Canada’s wrist. Of all countries Canada is the great- 
est producer of gold, of nickel and of grain. If I were 


BY JOHN HOARE 


in power the Canadian national debt could be wiped 
out in six years; but Canada’s resources must be 
handled by herself; and the gold and grain and 
nickel, taken from Canada’s soil, handled and sold by 
Canadians—instead of being thrown into the arms 
of International Jewry, the bleeders of every Chris- 
tian race. Rothschild, Schroeder, Kuhn Loeb of New 
York, listen to them all!” 


End Unemployment 


Here Arcand cited a tremendous list of Jewish 
names. by the time he had finished the hall was rock- 
ing with laughter and roaring applause. Yes, in six 
years he would guarantee to pay off the debt. He 
would guarantee no unemployment. And, if he failed, 
why, they could do what they liked with him! 

“And then these Rouges and Bleus at Ottawa, 
they went one worse than betraying Canada finan- 
cially and industrially. They even offered to sacrifice 
her sons on the European altars! You, your sons ard 
nephews, your fathers and friends, you will be sent 
to fight for England, whether you like it or not. Have 
you been consulted? Have you had any say in Euro- 
pean politics? Have you any control of events over 
there?) None whatsoever. But you will go—because 
King, Lapointe and Manion say that you will go. Be- 
cause those traitors refuse to recognize the Statute 
of Westminster that made Canada an independent 
nation; because they intend to treat our land as if 
she were a colony of England. I tell you, / shall not 
go! If you follow me, you shall not go—not without 
a referendum!” 

Arcand paused and seemed to begin quietly on 
some subsidiary subject. I wished to digest what I 
had seen and heard, so I left for a cooler place. 

Arcand had made certain gross misstatements 
here and there. He had said that Moseley had a fol- 
lowing of two and half million Fascists in England. 
Moseley exploded into thin air when his uniforms 
were banned. If recently he has had any comeback, 
I should put his following at twenty thousand 
maximum. 


Meeting Well Run 


Arcand also stated specifically that ninety per 
cent. Canadians did not live in any degree of com- 
fort; in fact he gave me the definite impression that 
only ten per cent. Canadians attained the necessaries 
of life. Is that true? Yet for the most part on this 
occasion his speech was reasoned, clear, fighting 
politics. 


One thing struck me as curious; eight or nine 
times I was sharply pulled up by mistakes he made 
in French genders; one I recollect—‘‘Les pouvoirs 
genereuses.” I am wondering how such an un-Latin 
error could arise. For the rest his French was clear, 
sound and dramatic. In fact the general impression 
he made on me was of distinct ability that should not 
be underestimated. The whole meeting was well run. 
It was never dull or permitted to drag. He was speak- 
ing largely to the converted and the response helped 
the speakers. There was no heckling. But I was told 
that heckling is not permitted! 

In brief, apart from the anti-Semitic arguments, 
the speeches scemed to me to be no more and no less 
misleading than most demagogic party planks one 
might encounter anywhere. Even Arcand’s trump 
card about not fivhting for England opened a field 
of entirely legitimate political speculation which, 
however, cannot be discussed here. 

It is when one comes to study and analyze the 
documents bearing on the origins of the organization, 
its early associations, developments and present con- 
doning influences, that a much more vivid complexion 
is given to the Parti de l’'Unité Nationale du Canada 

swastika, torches and all. In an ensuing article I 
shall show how Arcand is directly linked with Hitler, 
why he changed the swastika into torch and who his 
friends are in the Province of Quebec 


e s 
BUNDLE FROM HEAVEN 
It is not often that the official propaganda vehicle of « 


Canadian political party contains verse of such literary 
merit as SaTuRDAY NIGHT will not willingly let die; but 
that is certainly the case with these verses under the title 
of “Bundle From Heaven” in the last issue of the Canadian 
Liberal Monthly, over the signature “Chip.” 


WHERE did you come from, Baby dear? 
“Out of the everywhere—into the here.” 


Tell me, my Sweet, what your name may be? 
“Dad calls me The New Democracy.” 


And who, may I ask, is your Papa? 
“He’s Major Herridge, of Ottawa.” 


What means that smile in your bright blue eye? 
“Tim Buck kissed me as I passed by.” 


And why are your little cheeks so red? 
“Aberhart patted me on the head.” 


What is that cute little song you sing? 
“Down with Manion and down with King!” 


Well; I hate to discourage you, Baby dear, 
But you haven’t got long to live, I fear. 
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President Wilson and Poland 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


[t IS the favorite basis of German contentions for 

the alteration of the map of Europe, that Germany 
surrendered her arms in 1918 on the strength of 
terms sei forth by President Wilson in his famous 
Fourteen Points, and that these items were subse- 
quently completely disregarded in the Versailles 
settlement. As a device of political argumentation 
this resort to the Fourteen Points has its merits. The 
Fourteen Points were not a contractual document, 
aiming to embody certain exactly defined ideas in the 
clearest possible language; they were a rhetorical 
utterance, with all the vagueness customary in such 
utterances, and leaving therefore the customary lati- 
tude to different parties to interpret them in their 
own manner, The Germans by applying their own 
interpretation to the Fourteen Points have no great 
difficulty in making them appear rather different 
from the concrete application of them effected by the 
Versailles treaty. 

But the case of Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
happens to be one in which the Fourteen Points do 
absolutely nothing to support the German claims. 
Point 13 reads as follows: ‘An independent Polish 
state should be erected which should include the 
territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions, which should be assured a free and secure 
access to the sea, and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant.” 

This is a highly specitic undertaking. ‘The provi- 
sion for access to the sea is additional to the provision 
for the inclusion of all Polish populations; it refers 
clearly to additional territory, not necessarily occu- 
pied by Polish inhabitants. The access is not to be 
merely access, but “free and secure access.” The 
posession of Danzig by another:power is a fatal bar 
to such free and secure access, for it can be used to 
completely destroy the usefulnes of Gdynia, the only 
other available port. Danzig might perfectly well, 
under the terms of this Point, have been turned over 
bodily to Poland, and it might have been better if it 
had been. The treaty-makers, however, listened to 
the complaints of the German population of Danzig 
that Poland was not fit to exercise rule over them, 
and made Danzig a free city with some measure of 
ultimate control in the hands of the League of Na- 
tions—-which has grievously failed to exercise that 
control to any good effect. The Corridor was placed 
under Polish government, and is little more than 
wide enough to afford the “free and secure” passage 
to the sea which the Thirteenth Point guarantees 


No Self-Determination 


The internationalization of Danzig and the Poloni- 
zation of the Corridor are represented by the Ger- 
mans as being a violation of the principle of self- 
determination. Apart altogether from the fact that 
Germany has never paid any respect to the principle 
of self-determination except when it is Germans who 
are to do the determining, it is important to note that 
the Fourteen Points, to which they so constantly 
make appeal, contain no reference to self-determi- 
nation as a general principle. It is obviously a prin- 
ciple which can only be applied to a limited extent; 
small local minorities in single cities or counties 
cannot very well be permitted to vote themselves out 
1 the sovereignty by which they are surrounded. It 
is invoked in several specific Points dealing with the 
destiny of particular nations, but it is nowhere in- 
cluded among the general principles of the Points, 
which are only six in number, and are: Open cove- 
nants, freedom of the seas, removal of economic 
barriers, reduction of armaments, adjustment of 
colonial claims, and a general association of nations. 


All the other Poinis deal with the treatment of 
particular nations. 

Even in the Four Principles, the Four Ends and 
the Five Particulars of the later Wilson speeches, 
which are sometimes appended to the Fourteen 
Points as further bases for the German surrender, 
there is only the following very guarded statement 
of the self-determination principle: “All well defined 
national aspirations shall be accorded the utmost 
satisfaction that can be accorded them without intro- 
ducing new or perpetuating old elements of discord 
and antagonism that would be likely in time to break 
the peace of Europe.” In other words, a general 
recognition of the principle of self-determination is 
nowhere to be found among the Wilsonian declara- 
tions upon the strength of which the Germans claim 
to have laid down their arms in 1918. 

The Corridor is further claimed by Germany to 
violate another principle, which however they do not 
claim to find in any Wilsonian declaration. This is 
the right of Germany to continuity of territory 
land communication under her own sovereignty be- 
tween all parts of her European area. This is pure 
power politics; there has never been any suggestion 
in international law, in any treaty, in any Wilsonian 
declaration, that any nation, great or small, must 
necessarily be provided with continuous land com- 
munication between all its continental possessions, 
and the provision of such communication in the case 
of East Prussia and the rest of Germany would be a 
flat violation of the provision made for Poland in the 
Fourteen Points and in the treaty. The sole basis 
for any such claim is the ability of a large and 
powerful nation to take what it wants from a smaller 
and less powerful nation; and the whole spirit’ and 
form of the Fourteen Points and of every idea ex- 
pressed by President Wilson opposes it 


Why Not a Tunnel? 


An ingenious suggestion was made to Herr Hitler 
last week by an American financial expert, which 
would have met Germany’s requirements in the mat- 
ter of communication across the Corridor quite 
adequately, if they were really concerned purely 
with peacetime economic transit. This was the pro- 
posal for a tunnel under the Corridor, to be guaran- 
teed protection by the Poles but without any surface 
rights for Germany. Since what the Germans really 
desire is a communication which they could defend 
against Polish arms in case of war, they are not 
likely to have been interested in the proposal, as the 
tunnel could obviously be blown in from above at a 
minute’s notice in event of hostilities. On the other 
hand, a militarily defensible German roadway across 
the Corridor obviously destroys the whole value of 
the Corridor to Poland, making her access to the sea 
neither “free” nor “secure,” but completely depen- 
dent on the goodwill of Germany 

The Poles are probably prepared to face the occu- 
pation of a good deal of their territory by invaders, 
and rely upon a successful termination of the war in 
other quarters, or by means of blockade and eco- 
nomic pressure upon Germany, when they expect to 
get it back, and probably to find Germany so broken 
up by the secession of various parts of its people that 
it will no longer be 2 threat to Polish independence 
The alternative which taced them seems to have been 
nothing other than the ultimate partition of their 
country between Germany and Russia, and a renewal 
of the state of suppression and subjection in which 
the Polish people spent most of the period from 1770 
to the end of the Great War. It is not surprising that 
they are prepared to endure a great deal in the hope 
of avoiding that alternafive. 
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Founded shortly after the exposure of 


a 


Guy Fawkes and the notorious Gun- 
powder Plot, the Yeomen of the Guard 
sull exercise their age-old duty of 
searching the vaults of the Houses of 


Parliament before the opening of a 


new session. Such historic customs, 
faithfully observed, are typical of the 
British reverence for tradition In 
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Duke of Connaught, Canada’s war 
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time Governor General and a son of 
Queen Victoria, wears his military 
uniform to inspect troops at Alder- 


shot The Duke will be 90 years old 
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meter is a seal. This red wax seal is the 
guarantee of the Department of Trade & Com- 
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inspected for accuracy, then closed and sealed. 
Every six years this meter will be re-tested to eliminate any 
chance of inaccuracy 

Canada was the first country in the world having this complete 
system of national inspection of electric and gas meters. Twenty 
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Canada. Three laboratories are operated and approximately one 
hundred inspectors service Canada. 
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for your protection. 
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Commerce to the people of Canada to protect their interests in 
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THE WEEK IN CANADA 





Decided: 


The “BATTLE OF THE JUDGES’ WASH- 
kOOM” which has raged up and down 
the corridors of the Ottawa Court 
House for the past few weeks. Hos- 
tilities came to a close last week when 
it was announced at Osgoode Hall 
that a compromise had been reached 
between Charleton County judges and 
their legal brethren of the Supreme 
Court bench. 

The battle was enjoined when 
county officials decided to give Su- 
preme Court justices better washroom 
accommodations. Prior to that, they 
had been obliged to walk some 15 
feet through a_ public corridor to 
reach the nearest washroom = and 
the learned judges considered the 
arrangement inconvenient and un- 
becoming their dignity. However, 
when county officials drew up plans 
to convert Room 15A into a rest 
room, a roar of protest emanated 
trom county judges who had enjoyed 
the use of that room for 68 years 
Marshalled and led by Senior County 
judge Albert Constantino, they opened 
hostilities by obtaining an_ interim 
injunction restraining county officials 
from depriving them of the room. 
After the injunction had been con- 
tinued for 2 weeks by Mr. Justic 
Kelly, a compromise was_ reached 
vhereby a section of Room 15A wil 
© sliced off to provide a small wash 
room. While the Supreme _ Court 
justices occupy their office—-2 months 
out of the year—they will have ex- 
clusive use of the wash room. In 
their absence, the county judges may 
use it freely 


Announced: 


By Dr. ERICH WINDELS, German 
Consul-General in Canada, that he 
“firmly intended” to remain in this 
country. Interviewed by Ralph Allen, 
staff writer of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail in Ottawa, 
Dr. Windels had 
this to say of Can- 
adian shipping and 
its chances. of 
being torpedoed 
by German sub- 
marines: “Well, 
Canadian Pacific 
ships are register- 
ed in Britain. 
They are not Can- 
adian. If the 
Canadian people 
wish to register their ships with Great 
Britain, then they must take their 
own risks”. Realizing what he had 
said, Dr. Windels declared that Al- 
ien “must not” write anything without 
his permission, that “If anything is 
written without my authorization, I 
will brand it an impudent lie and an 
act of propaganda. If you write any- 
thing, it must first be submitted to 
me for authorization”. Then, rage 
in his face, Dr. Windels ushered Allen 
unceremoniously from the office. 
When Allen sought an interview one 
day later, it ended abruptly and 
barrenly. Later in the same day, an 
official of the Canadian government 
announced that Dr. Windels would 
shortly leave Canada for Germany. 


Resting: 


In Montreal, Que., Nora Harris, 23- 
year-old Victoria girl, who decided 
several months ago to hitch-hike from 
her home to Halifax, N.S., ‘because 
she wanted to see the country.’’ When 
she left home on May 2, her father 
suggested that she take a bicycle, but 
Nora preferred to walk and walk she 
did. Her reasons for making the trip: 
“It is educational to travel, and by 
going alone I could move when and 
where I wished. Another reason ! 
decided to go alone is that I am a 
timid person and thought it would 
help me to get over my self-conscious- 
ness.” For a week she waited at 
Fort William, Ont., for a lift through 
the Great Lakes on a grain boat and 
when eventually one of the captains 
obliged, she was taken to Port Col- 


WAR PREPAREDNESS. C. R. 
Beddington, London barrister appears 
in court in uniform to represent a 


client. Immediately after winning his 
case he reported back to his unit. 








CARTOON OF THE WEEK: “THE 


BACKWARD SQUAD” by Ivan 
Glassco in the Hamilton, Ontario, 
Spectator. 


borne, Ont. From there she walked 
nearly all the way to Montreal. 

She sleeps outdoors in a sleeping 
bag, cooks her own meals, and has 
made most of the journey so far 
wearing shorts, although when the 
weather gets chilly she changes to 
slacks. Her weight is now 123 
pounds: 10 less than when she started 
out. 


Offered: 


By CoLoNEL W. K. WALKER, D.S.O., 
M.C., of Ottawa, Ont., “a_ fully 
manned and equipped motorized ma- 
chine gun unit” to Defence Minister 
lan Mackenzie, on behalf of the Can- 
adian government. Said the Colonel: 
“rhe mechanized machine gun 
brigade, if accepted, will be fully 
manned by officers and raen who are 
seasoned machine gunners and are 
ready for immediate service’. 

Colonel Walker was the last Com- 
manding Officer of the 1st Canadian 
Motor Machine Gun Brigade. He 
enlisted as a trooper in “Elliott’s 
Horse”, but on Salisbury Plain, when 
this irregular unit was dispersed, he 
was granted a commission and trans- 
ferred to the Royal Canadian Drag- 
oons. He was awarded the Military 
Cross and the Distinguished Service 
Order and the French Croix de 
Guerre and at the age of 29 was 
given command of the Ist Canadian 
Motor Machine Gun Brigade with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He con- 
tinued in the active service after the 
war and retired a few years ago. 





APPOINTED: Walter Thompson, 
Director of Publicity for the Canadian 
National Railways, as Canadian Chief 
Censor by Postmaster-General Norman 
McLarty, chairman of the Cabinet 
Committee on Censorship. During the 
Royal visit to Canada, Mr. Thompson 
acted as chairman of the Press Sub- 

Committee. 

—Phato by Karsh, Ottawa. 


Appointed: 


BRIGADIER A. C. CRITCHLEY to the 
rank of Air Commodore in the Royal 
Air Force. 

Born in Calgary, Alta., in 1890, 
Brigadier Critchley is the son of the 
late Major O. A. Critchley. He re- 
ceived his early education in St. 
Bees School in Cumberland, Eng., 
and later became a junior clerk in 
the Calgary branch of the Bank of 
Montreal. He resigned from the bank, 
successfully wrote his entrance exams 
to the Royal Military College and 
emerged with a scholarship and a 
commission in the Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse. At the outbreak of the Great 
War he went overseas with the First 
Canadian Division after spending 6 
years with his regiment in Canada. 
Outstanding efficiency and the abil- 
ity to handle men 
won him rapid pro- 
motion. He was a 
brigadier at the 
age of 27 and 
served in the Royal 
Air Force in 1917- 
1918, during which 
time the present 
King served un- 
der him as a 
flight commander. 
Wounded twice, he 
won the —Distin- 
guished Service Order in 1916 and 
became a Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George in 
1919. After the war he took charge 
of organizing and training all Royal 
Air Force cadets in England and 
was given the temporary rank of 
3rigadier. In 1934-1935 Brigadier 
Critchley sat as a National Conserv- 
ative member of the House of Com- 
mons for the Twickenham division 
of Middlesex and took a strong stand 
for the urgent need of a powerful 








air defence arm. Often called “Eng- 
land’s Tex Rickard,” he introduced 
the British fan to hockey on a grand 
scale, importing some of Canada’s 
leading amateurs for his teams, and 
staged big athletic meets at which 
boxing, speedway racing, rugby, base- 
ball and soccer were included to give 
the crowds a diversified sports menu. 


Arrived: 


In Toronto, JEFF Davis, “King and 
Emperor” of the hoboes of the world, 
for the visit he makes every 3 years to 
the Canadian National Exhibition. 
Accompanied by his wife, who mar- 
ried him 39 years ago but didn’t hit 
the road with him until 1929, King- 
Emperor Davis was on the tail-end 
of a trip that had taken him some 
70,000 miles in the past 18 months. 
Every 3 years for the past 18 he 
has visited the Canadian National 
Exhibition, but this is the first year 
that his wife has tagged along. Said 
he: “My wife never did like travelling 
much and I think she has had a 
little too much of it this time. I’m 
going to have to get her horne in a 
hurry.” 

Decked out in an entirely new 
outfit of clothes, Davis was as cos- 
mopolitan as his organization: his 
shoes were purchased in Mexico, his 
jacket in Hollywood, and his bright 
plaid trousers in London, Eng. His 
claim was that among the members 
of his itinerant club was one million- 
aire and hundreds of prominent cit- 
‘zens of Canada and the United 
States. He was scrupulous to point 
out that hoboes were in a class by 
themselves as. distinguished from 
tramps and bums. He himself worked 
to finance his trip around the world 
and it was his own money that 
decked him out in his weird ensemble. 
The money came from his job as 
technical adviser in a Hollywood film 
of a hobo printer. 

From Toronto he left for Syracuse, 
N.Y., where he will be a guest of the 
New York State Fair on mayors’ 
day and as “royalty” will greet all 
the mayors of the state. After that 
he will cook them a chicken mulligan 
in hobo style. 


Addressed: 


By His BRITANNIC MaJesty KING 
GEORGE VI, the peoples of the British 
Empire. Said His Majesty: “In this 
grave hour, perhaps the most fateful 
in our history, I send to every house- 
hold of my peoples, both at home and 
overseas, this message, spoken with 
the same depth of feeling for each 
one of you as if I were able to cross 
your threshold and speak to you my- 
self. 

“For the second time in the lives 
of most of us, we are at war. 

“Over and over again, we have tried 
to find a peaceful way out of the dif- 
ferences between ourselves and those 
who are now our enemies; but it has 
been in vain. 

“We have been forced into a con- 
flict, for we are called, with our allies, 
to meet the challenge of a principle 
which, if it were to prevail, would 
be fatal to any civilized order in the 
world. 

“It is a principle which permits a 
state in the selfish pursuit of power 
to disregard its treaties and its sol- 
emn pledges, which sanctions the use 
of force or threat of force against the 
sovereignty and _ independence’ of 
other states. 

“Such a principle, stripped of all 
disguise, is surely the mere primitive 
doctrine that might is right. And if 
this principle were established 
through the world, the freedom of 
our own country and of the whole 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
would be in danger. 

“But far more than this, the peoples 
of the world would be kept in the 
bondage of fear, and all hopes of 
settled peace and of security, of just- 
ice and liberty, among nations, would 
be ended. 

“This is the ultimate issue which 
confronts us. For the sake of all that 
we ourselves hold dear, and of the 
world order and peace, it is unthink- 
able that we should refuse to meet 
the challenge. 

“It is to this high purpose that I 
now call my people at home and my 
peoples across the seas who will make 
our cause their own, 

“IT ask them to stand calm and 
firm, and united in this time of trial. 

“The task will be hard. There may 
be dark days ahead and war can no 
longer be confined to the battlefield, 
but we can only do the right as we 
see the right, and reverently commit 
our cause to God. If one and all we 
keep resolutely faithful to it, ready 
for whatever service or sacrifice it 
may demand, then with God's help, 
we shall prevail. 

“May He bless and keep us all.” 


Saved: 


TOMMY PERLEY-MArTIN, 18-year-old 
gunner-observer in the Royal Can- 
adian Air Force, by the breadth of 
a parachute rip cord. His story: “I 
had been doing some map reading. 
Suddenly a gust of wind caught me 
and tore me right out of the cock- 
pit.” The Avro biplane from which 
Perley was blown is fitted with a 
special open cockpit without a wind- 
shield and is used for taking observa- 
tions. While hurtling earthward from 
2,000 feet up, Perley-Martin remem- 
bered to pull the rip-cord of his para- 
chute and landed in a field on the 
outskirts of Winnipeg. Then he 
waved to Flight Lieutenant W. Hanna, 
pilot of the two-seated plane, to le 


him know he was safe. Perley-M: n’ 








HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 


(See “addressed” below) 


description of his parachute jump: 
“It was smooth flying with few air 
bumps. I landed safely. That’s all.” 


Deserted: 


From the German liner Helene, 
FOUR LATVIAN SEAMEN at Louisburg, 
N.S. One of the war-scared fleet of 
German merchantmen' ordered _ to 
home ports in Germany, the Helene 
astonished Yarmouth, N.S., stevedores 
by hastily weighing anchor and head- 
ing for Germany. Four days later 
she showed up at Louisburg, ostensibly 
sor coal. No one could explain what 
she had been doing in the meantime, 
for Louisburg is about 400 miles 
a day’s run—-from Yarmouth. 

In the meantime, the Latvians 
were trudging along the road toward 
Sydney, N.S., explaining to people 
they met that they would not fight for 
Hitler and would rather run the risk 
of heavy penalties for jumping ship. 
As a result of the desertion, the treas- 
ury at Louisburg was richer by $4,000: 
the ship purser was forced to put up 
$1,000 for each seaman when the 
ship docked, and when the four were 
found missing, bonds for them were 
forfeited. 


Given: 


3y WALLACE R. CAMPBELL, president 
of Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
credit where credit is due. In 
Toronto last week 
to attend the an- 
nual automotive 
luncheon at the 
Canadian National 
Exhibition, 
Mr. Campbell dis- 
claimed all credit 
for the speeches 
which are deliver- 
ed each Sunday 
on the Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour 
and are made by 
W. J. CAMERON of 
the Ford Motor W. J. Cameron 
Company of Dearborn, Mich. It was 
President Campbell’s opinion that the 
similarity of their names and initials, 
due to a common Scottish-Canadian 
ancestry, that led people to confuse 
him and Mr. Cameron. Said he: 
“Every now and then I am compli- 
mented on having given a particu- 
larly fine talk on the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour. This is flattering, but 
I want all the credit to go where it 
so rightfully belongs to. Mr. 
Cameron”. 


Relieved: 


TERESA KAWALCHACK, pretty Polish 
girl who arrived last week from her 
homeland. Said she: “The war has 
been on all year for the common 
people in Poland. All year the sol- 
diers have been marching here and 
there and all year we have lookea 
for the German bombers. People in 
Canada have no idea of what we have 
had to endure in Poland. We knew 
it was coming. It was only a question 
of time.” Speaking through an inter- 
preter, Teresa said that her im- 
mediate ambition is to learn English 
and help her father who runs a farm 
on the Holland marsh, near Bradford, 
Ont. 





WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED Mem- 
ber of Parliament should wear. Denton 
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Vancouver Chinese Assimilate 
BY P. W. LUCE 


\ YHEN a group of bright English 

schoolgirls visited British Colum- 
bia last month they saw much to de- 
light and amaze them, but they con- 
fessed themselves sadly disappointed 
with the Chinatowns of Vancouver 
and Victoria. True, there was much 
exotic merchandise on display in 
stores that cater more particularly 
to tourists, and the quaint signboards 
covered with mysterious hieroglyph- 
ics were most intriguing, but the 
young ladies wanted something more 
picturesque for their movie cameras, 
something that would make their 
friends at home shout with laughter 
when the shadows were thrown on 
the screen. 

They wanted most desperately to 
film Chinamen wearing pigtails! 

The English maidens didn’t want 
te believe that no British Columbian of 
their generation has ever seen a 
Chinaman wearing a queue. Pigtails 
went out in a mass haircutting over 
a quarter of a century ago, when the 
old régime collapsed in China. A few 
of the more conservative ancients 
clung to their braids for some years, 
but these have long since been called 
to their fathers, and their grand- 
daughters now patronize the barber 
shops as assiduously as their white 
sisters, with equally startling effects. 

One young visitor had another 
grievance against conditions as they 
are instead of as they should have 
been, in her adolescent estimation. 
She somehow managed to meet some 
of the native-born Chinese and was 
amazed to discover that their speech 
was as impeccable as her own highly 
polished diction. 

“Why, they didn’t speak pidgin 
English at all!” she chirrupped, giv- 
ing the “gin” a strong alcoholic pro- 
nunciation. ‘And their clothes! Oh, 
attaboy!” 

The girls, it seems, picked up a bit 
of Canadian slang on their way across 
the continent, but their control was a 
trifle wobbly. 


Getting Into Fashion 


Another definite indication of the 
social advancement of the Chinese is 
that announcements of their births, 
marriages, and deaths, are now 
appearing with rapidly increasing 
frequency in the daily newspapers. It 
has taken these people a full half 
century of residence in Canada to 
adopt this white man’s custom, but 
the delay was not entirely of their 
own choice. The classified columns 
never courted their custom, chiefly 
on the ground that their white sup- 
porters would not like it. 

Births and marriages were ignored 
and deaths went unreported, but 
funerals rated space in accordance 
with the importance of the deceased. 
Almost invariably, in earlier days, 
these were treated with flippancy be- 
cause of the strange customs of the 
Heathen Chinee who had a _ brass 
band in the procession and left roast 
pork on the grave instead of a wreath 
of flowers. Eventually Chinese ad- 
vertisers protested against these buf- 
fooneries. Newspaper _ proprietors, 
whose consciences were extremely 
sensitive where revenue was con- 
cerned, promptly issued an edict that 
henceforth all Oriental funerals were 
to be reported with solemn objectivity, 
and the staff humorist had to look 
elsewhere for his material. 

Today’s vital statistics are indica- 
tive of a changing world. The death 
notices record the passing of Wong 
Ho, Soon Mah, Yip Koo, Fow Chee, 
and other traditional names. The 
wedding notices tell of the union of 
Malcolm H. Wong and Winnifred 
Margaret Soon, Lloyd Edward Yip and 
Shirley (Babs) Fow-Chee, and other 
combinations of the East and the 
West. The births advance an inevit- 


able step farther into pure Anglo- 
Saxon nomenclature when the parents 
find themselves fully emancipated 
from the thrall of ancient tradition. 
Twenty years hence, when Boy meets 
Girl on a blind date, he may be due for 
a big surprise when he comes face to 
face with Gloria Loretta Lindsay or 
Joan Blondell Faye. 

Probably he won’t mind. By 1959 
social equality between the races in 
British Columbia will probably be a 
fait accompli, in spite of the persist- 
ent efforts of the White Canada 
Crusade to stop what is termed 
Oriental encroachments in this pro- 
vince. Its chances of success are 
pretty slim now that the so-called 
“inferior race’”’ succeeds in crashing 
the society page with stories of after- 
noon teas, receptions, bridal showers, 
garden parties, and bridge tourna- 
ments. 


Thumbs Down on Thumbing 


Hitch-hiking is to be outlawed in 
this western province after the next 
session of the legislature, if the 
directors of the Vancouver Automo- 
bile Club succeed in their avowed in- 
tention of convincing the government 
that the time has come to put the 
thumb-wiggler back on his feet. A 
rough draft of the proposed measure 
is already under consideration, but 
there is admittedly some difficulty in 
wording a statute that will not un- 
Guly curtail the rights of an individual 
to give a pedestrian a lift if he feels 
so inclined, and at the same time put 
a crimp in a widespread habit that is 
charged with creating a serious high- 
way hazard. 

While the safety angle would be 
stressed as the motivation in any 
legislative enactment, it must be con- 
fessed that one of the chief objections 
tax-paying motorists have to hitch- 
hiking is that so many of the fratern- 
ity point their thumbs westward when 
asking a ride, with the result that 
the coast cities have to play unwilling 
hosts to an undue proportion of tran- 
sients,.large numbers of whom sooner 
or later gravitate to the bread line. 
One hard-nearted motorist who has 
learned to shake his head emphatic- 
ally whenever he sees a wagging 
thumb reports that he turned down 
forty-seven applications for transpor- 
tation between Kamloops and Van- 
couver recently, an average of about 
one every five miles. On the return 
trip a week later he was thumbed only 
eight times. 


Now For a Whopper! 


Jonah, the only man ever used as 
bait who lived to tell the tale, has 
been named the patron saint of the 
Fish Yarns Club of Oyster River, 
Vancouver Island, an organization de- 
signed to collect and improve the 
standard of fish stories on the Pacific 
Coast. Percy Elsey, who designates 
himself as the Grand Grill Rake, has 
been bemoaning the steady deteriora- 
tion of anecdotes concerning the big 
one that got away, and seeks to rally 
around him all followers of the gentle 
sport who scorn to underestimate the 
size of a salmon or to belittle the 
fighting qualities of a trout. 

Each month a silver tiepin shaped 
like a fish hook will be awarded for 
the best story, and the year’s best yarn 
will be rewarded with a medai shaped 
like a whale. All anecdotes will be 
accepted at their face value, and no 
photographs, affidavits, sworn state- 
ments, or stuffed specimens will be 
required as corroboration. Exaggera- 
tion will be at the discretion of the 
narrator, and any person who tells his 
tale with absolute honesty will do so 
at his own risk. 

Now let the famous American Liars’ 
Club look to its laurels! 


The Spanish Refugees 


BY LAURENCE C. TOMBS 


\ YHEN a month ago I left the Inter- 

national Commission for the 
Assistance of Child Refugees in 
Spain, which despite its restrictive 
title is aiding adult as well as child 
refugees, I was asked to bring its 
work before the Canadian _ public. 
Over two million dollars in ¢ash and 
supplies have been received by the 
Commission from governments, in- 
stitutions and private individuals for 
relief in Spain and in the concentra- 
tion camps in France and Algeria. 
The Commission, which is completely 
unpolitical and impartial, is by far 
the largest organization giving relief 
to Spanish refugees. During the civil 
war it dispensed help in proportion to 
need to both Nationalist and Repub- 
lican Spain. During the last year 
of the war the Commission purchased 
and sent to Spain approximately 
$1,500,000 worth of food and clothing. 
A staff of thirty, now reduced to ten, 
was maintained in various parts of 
Spain. By arrangement with the 
Burgos Government food shipments 
sent to Republican Spain by the 
Commission were exempt from the 
blockade; not one shipload was lost. 
Since the close of the war the Com- 
mission has distributed relief in 
Spain through Auxilio Social, the offi- 
cial Franco body. 

I was stationed in Paris and Perpig- 
nan, near the Spanish frontier. My 
first task was to obtain authority 
from the French Government for the 


landing of 4,000 refugees at Oran, 
Algeria, who were deloused and 
clothed by the Commission. Among 
several official missions I carried out 
was one to Dublin to purchase dairy 
products with the Irish Government's 
second gift to the Commission. The 
Canadian Government’s second con- 
tribution of $10,000 worth of dried 
codfish will be distributed in the near 
future in Valencia, one of the neediest 
parts of Spain. 


France's Contribution 

Each successive political crisis 
thrust on us by the dictators brings 
a new flood of refugees. My experi- 
ence with Spaniards gave me some 
insight into one part of the over- 
whelming refugee problem. One can 
never forget the worn, haggard, ashen 
faces of disabled Spaniards living or 
dying under utterly primitive condi- 
tions near the frontier, or the anxious 
yet courageous and dignified men 
standing day after day, idle, behind 
barbed wire. France did not ask for 
these unfortunate people, and was 
unprepared for them. At one time 
they cost the French Government 
seven million francs a day. France 
is performing a humanitarian duty 
of the first order. 

While the ultimate fate of the 
250,000 Spanish refugees still in 
France is unknown it is possible that 
France will incorporate many thous- 
ands into its agricultural and indus- 





CABINET MINISTERS INAUGURATE GREEN GABLES. Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, and Hon. C, 
Transport, play the first match over the Green Gables course in Prince Edward 
Island National Park. The name is taken from the famous “House of Green 
Gables”, scene of the well-known novel and the actual clubhouse of the new 

course, 


trial life. The time may be fast 
approaching when able-bodied, in- 
telligent and highly skilled refugees 
will be regarded by countries as an 
asset, not a liability. In fact, severai 
thousand Spaniards, most of whom 
Were clothed and inoculated by the 
Commission, have recently been re- 
ceived by Mexico. 

There are admirable Europeans of 
different nationalities, notably in the 
countries fallen victim to Naziism, 
who would gladly come to our coun- 
try. A few have already been ad- 
mitted to the Dominion. Let us not 
forget how cultural and economic 
life in, for example, Britain, Germany 
and Holland, was enriched = and 
strengthened by French refugees in 
the seventeenth century. 


Canada’s Attitude 


Nine years ago Canada was, pre- 
sumably, a land of tolerance, where 
men were equal before the law, 
where the basic liberties gained by 
& 
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D. Howe, Minister of 
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English and French Canadians after 
hard struggles were respected and 
cherished. 

In recent years, even this very 
month, there have been disquietening 
tendencies in different provinces. I 
was disturbed to read when I reached 
Father Point of the exploitation of 
racial prejudice in one district of the 
Laurentians, which, I understand, was 
purely local and may not recur. As 
newspapers were freely distributed 
on the ship, it was impossible to con- 
ceal the incident from a group of dis- 
tinguished and _ well-to-do Czecho- 
Slovak nationals—in fact, I know 
that they were among the most im- 
portant families of that unfortunate 
country—who had not decided in 
which part of Canada they would 
settle. No doubt the Laurentian inci- 
dent has appeared in a magnified 
form in the German and Italian press, 
as it has been mentioned in the 
American and English papers. After 
many years’ residence in Geneva, dur- 
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J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
Vice-President 


* 
ing which I was frequently in Central 
Europe on mission or on leave, I can 
assure my fellow-citizens of the great, 
historic Province of Quebec that di- 
visive movements grow like weeds 
unless uprooted in the early stages. 
We in the Province of Quebec have 
an incomparable opportunity, spring- 
ing as we do from the British and the 
French, the nations which have con- 
tributed so abundantly to modern 
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civilization If France and Great 
Britain, two sovereign States, can be 
united inflexibly to defend peace, it 
should be even more natural and eas- 
ier for two peoples within a singl 
country, we English and French Can- 
adians, to prove to the world and to 
ourselves that we are united members 
of one community. The oft repeated 
3elgian motto still holds good: 
“L’Union fait la force.” 


Curls are pinned high again. and 
e tailored silks replace casual cottons. 
Entertaining assumes a more formal aspect. Out come vour loveliest 
linens and your heirloom silver; hot dogs and deviled eggs give way to 


“little” dinners and Sunday night 


of delicious SOUP —and 


Campbell’s: Cream of Mushroom. 
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Stewart-Warner 4575 (above ...<And the air shall be filled with music!” 
Princely 8-inbe performance, Mag Yes, good music; and drama, and fun, and 
news. And you’re missing something if you 
don’t hear them with the /ife-like realism of 
the new Stewart-Warner Radio. 
Almost any radio can get programmes . .. it’s 
how they sound that makes the difference! 
Here’s where the Stewart-Warner Magic Cir- 
cuit brings you such breathlessly perfect tone- 
reproduction that you are thrilled as though 
by the performers in person. Every note, every 
shading or intonation, is captured for you in 
the matchless tone quality of the new 1940 
Stewart-Warner Radios. 
Listen to one! Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration. 
No a h e 
Stewart- 
Warner’s 
exceptional 
ability to get stations; see the beautifully 
designed, exquisitely finished cabinets; 
and marvel at the reasonable low prices. 
There is a Stewart-Warner Radio model 
to fill everv need, from the dainty AIR- 
PAL at $14.49 to the beautiful Radio- 
Phonograph with automatic record- 
changer at $199.50. 
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many personal friendships with Can- 
and as he is unlikely to cease 
his activities as a propagandist for 
certain causes which intimately affect 
the relations of the United States 
with all the British Dominions, 
advent cannot leave Canadians 
concerned 

Like 
hign 
branch of 


lands of 


the T 


adians; 


his 
un- 
Sir Ronald, he belongs to the 
iristocracy of Scotland A 
the family the 
Ferniehirst in the valley of 
eviot from early days. In 
one of them, 
no for the 
customary occupations of feudal fights 
ind cattle entered the priest- 
hood and rose head of Newbattle 
Edinburgh A 
that the 
Knox was 


Kerr held 
very 
the sixteenth 
John Ixerr, ha 


century 
ving taste 
raids, 
to be 
Abbey near shrewd 
man, he saw 
ng of John 


vigorous preach- 
many 


con- 


making 

Protestantism, and 
the were running 
supremacy of the Roman 
“hurch in Scotland. The 
conversion of so important a cleric 
Abbot of Newhbattle 
gain to the Reformers 
made a Lord of Session; and 
the lands of his Abbey were 
confiscated they were granted to him 
along with other valuable estates. His 
son was raised to the peerage as Earl 
of Lothian in 1606. 


converts for 
cluded that 
the 


Catholic (¢ 


sands 


out for 


as the 
great a 
he was 


was so 
that 


when 


Back to Roman Church 


The Presbyterian traditions of the 
Lothians made them Whigs until the 
French Revolution frightened them 
into the Tory camp, and later the 
influence of Cardinal Newman 
brought them back to Roman Catholi- 


cism. But none of them cut any not- 
able figure in public life until the 
ninth Marquess, succeeding to the 


title in 1870, became a keen Consoerva- 


tive politician and sat from 1887 to 
1892 in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for Scotland. His 
son died in 1930, and Philip Henry 
Kerr inherited as eldest son of Lord 
Ralph Kerr, a younger brother. Lord 
Ralph, a very competent soldier, had 


married in 1878 a daughter of the late 
Duke of Norfolk, so that when Philip 


Kerr was born in 1882 few infants 
could boast of a more aristocratic 
lineage He was educated at the 


Oratory School, 
by Cardinal 
Colle 


3irmingham, founded 
Newman, and at New 

‘ge, Oxford, where he won a First 
Class in History at the sacrifice of the 
“Blue” which it con- 
ceded he could have won with a little 
more practice. 

When he graduated, Lord 
a Fellow of New College, was in 
charge of the reconstruction of the 
shattered fabric of South Africa's poli- 
tical, economic and social system, and 


for golf, was 


Milner, 


for the new civil service, which he 
was building up, he was recruiting 
able young Oxonians. Philip Kerr 


became a member of what some jester 
christened ‘“Milner’s Kindergarten.” 
Incidentally most of this group, who 
worked and lived together in Pretoria 
and Johannesburg more than thirty 
years ago rose to fame; they included 


Sir Patrick Duncan, now Governor- 
General of South Africa, Geoffrey 
Dawson, the editor of The Times, the 


Hon. R. H. Brand, senior partner of 
Lazard Fréres, a great banking house 


in London and Paris, Lionel Curtis, 
the well known British publicist, and 
the late John Dove, editor of The 
Round Table. 


Work for Federation 


Kerr got a close insight into prob- 
lems of administration and the enor- 
mous difficulties involved in trying 
to run South Africa under four 
separate governments. So gradually 
he and his Oxonian friends reached 
the conclusion that the only way to 
achieve peace and prosperity was by 


bringing the colonies, 


Colony, Natal, 


four the Cape 
the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal, into some sort of 
federal union on the model of Canada 
or Australia. They fully con- 
that such an experiment en- 
tailed the concession of complete self- 
government and in all probability the 


were 


scious 


eventual domination of the Dutch 
race, but they decided that the risk 
had to be faced, and they were confi- 
dent that Generals Botha and Smuts 
ind other enlightened Dutchmen 
vould play the game, if trust was 
reposed in them. So they established 
a paper called The State as a propa- 
gandist organ, and Kerr resigned from 
the civil service to become one of its 
editors 

Its advocacy of Federal Union en- 
raged all the Imperialist zealots in 
South Africa but converts were 
steadily made to the idea, and when 
the support of leading politicians of 
ill parties in the four colonies had 
been secured a convention with 
properly authorized delegates was 
called to discuss a practical plan of 


union. Kerr was appointed one of the 
secretaries of this convention, whose 
deliberations were prolonged § and 


marked by considerable controversy, 
but eventually agreement was reached 


about a federal constitution, and in 
1909 the Union of South Africa came 
into existence 

Philip Kerr and his associates had 


played an invaluable part at the con- 


vention because they had the confi- 


Empire and they determined to under- 
take an inquiry into the state of feel- 
ing in the other Dominions about 
Imperial relations. So in 1910 Kerr, 
accompanied by Sir William Marris 
and Lionel Curtis, made a careful 
pilgrimage through Canada, _inter- 
viewing people of all types and poli- 
tical views and accumulating informa- 
tion about Canadian sentiment on the 
Imperial Similar pilgrimages 


issue. 


were made to the Antipodean Do- 
minions and the Round Table move- 
ment was launched in the confident 
belief that the time was ripe for at 
least assiduous spadework for Im- 
perial Federation. Round Table 
groups, which are now all extinct, 
were founded in all the Dominions for 
the purpose of studying the problems 
of the Commonwealth, and The Round 


Table magazine, which still flourishes, 
was established in London with Philip 
Kerr in the editorial chair. It 
and still is an admirable periodical, 
but before many years elapsed the 
outbreak of the Great War dealt a 
body-blow to the Round Table be- 
cause the solidarity of the Common- 
wealth against the common foe falsi- 


Was 


fied the basic thesis of the ‘Round 
Tablers” that without some form of 
binding Federation, its unity would 
not survive the test of a world war. 

Kerr continued to edit The Round 
Table during the early years of the 
war, but when Lloyd George after 


ousting Asquith from office in 1916 
and forming a new Coalition Ministry 
was looking for an able private sec- 
retary, who had a good working know- 
ledge of the Dominions and _ their 
political leaders, he was advised that 
Kerr was the man he wanted. 
the latter as Lloyd George's secretary 


So 


was for some hectic years an active 
participant in fateful events which 
made history. An invaluable servant 


to his chief, he 
influence with him 
bers of his Cabinet, and was a promin- 
ent figure at the peacemaking of 
Paris, being credited with the author- 
ship of the reply which was made 
by the victorious Allies to the German 


came to have more 
than most mem- 


representations against the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles. As a reward 
for his services he was given the 


prized decoration of Companion of 
Honor, and he emerged from the 
Conference with as wide an ac- 
quaintanceship among the politicians, 
diplomats and journalists of the world 
as any other man possessed. 


Work for Rhodes Trust 


After the peace he stayed with 
Lloyd George for two years and then, 
having planted his friend Sir Edward 
Grigg in his place at Downing Street, 
took a rest. But he is no idler, and 
when in 1922 a group of rich Llo.-d- 
Georgian Liberals purchased the Dili 
Chronicle, he accepted the editorship. 
But he found the hard routine 
of daily journalism irksome, and when 
in 1925 he was offered the Secretary 
ship of the Rhodes Trust, he took it 
and held this office until his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador. But it left him 
leisure to do a good deal of writing 
for The Round Table, the Observer 
and other papers and he remained an 
active member of the Liberal party, 
high in its councils behind the scenes. 
He declined offers to stand for Par- 
liament, but in 1930 the death of his 
cousin brought him into the par- 
liamentary arena as a member of the 


soon 


House of Lords. In it his well- 
informed and lucid speeches soon 
made him a prominent figure, and 
when Ramsay MacDonald in 1931 
broke with the Labor party and 


formed his Coalition Ministry, he sel- 
ected Lord Lothian as one of the rep- 
resentatives of the National Liberal 
elements. At first he gave him the 
sinecure office of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancashire but Lothian 
gladly abandoned it in a few months 
for the lowlier but busier post of 
parliamentary Under-Secretary for In- 
dia. A zealous supporter of consti- 
tutional reform for India, he was ac- 
tive in the conferences which evolved 
the new constitution, but in 1932 he 
found that the Ottawa agreements 
were completely repugnant to his free 
trade principles, and along with some 
other Liberal Ministers, withdrew 
from the Cabinet. On the Opposition 
benches in the Lords he has been an 
effective independent critic of suc- 
cessive National Ministries and none 
of the small band of Liberal peers 
has so easily secured the ear of the 
House 


Changes of Opinion 


As an exponent of the Liberal creed 


he has few equals in British public 
life, but he has been accused of a 
certain instability of political view- 


point and purpose, At one time there 
was no more earnest advocate of the 
appeasement of the Fascist dictator- 
ships, and he labored strenuously to 
convince the British people that Ger- 
many had been maltreated since the 
war, and that Hitler, however de- 
plorable some of his methods were, 
was a well-meaning statesman with 
pacific intentions. Now, to his credit 
he has recanted these views and is all 
for firm resistance to further aggres- 


separate sovereignties and pool their 
political fortunes in a genuine federa- 
tion on the model of the United States 
and Canada, and in his new office he 
will probably lose no opportunity of 
commending Clarence Streit’s notable 


book “Union Now” to the American 
public. 
An excellent landlord on his large 


estates, he is keenly interested in 
and educational reform and he 
lately turned over Newbattle Abbey 
near Edinburgh, one of his great 
houses, for an interesting experiment 
in adult education. It is now many 
years since he left the Roman Catholic 
Church and became a_ée Christian 
Scientist, but he has not wavered in 


social 


his determination to remain a 
bachelor. 
In his later fifties Lord Lothian 


has shed the elegant slimness of his 
youth, but he is a tall, handsome fig- 
ure of a man with a singularly at- 
tractive face and easy winning man- 
ners. A sincere democrat who regards 
his Marquessate as largely a source 
of expense, he is for a man of his 
lineage and upbringing a singularly 
“good mixer” and one of his friends 
once declared that he was spiritually 


a North American. He starts at 
Washington with one enormous ad- 
vantage in the shape of a host of 


friendships with American politicians, 
journalists and Rhodes scholars and 
a thorough knowledge of the United 
States, to which he has paid almost 
yearly visits since he became secretary 
of the Rhodes Trust. 
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under competent medical care . . 


To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
structive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
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proven effective aids to restoring the 
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THE GAELIC COLLEGE, 


SATURDAY NIGHT 7 


Top, Rolling hills stretch out on either side of the rise on which the college 


is situated. The Cabot Trail winds past its door, and nowhere does the pictorial splendour of Cape 
Bottom, left, This simple log structure is the first Gaelic College in 


Breton surpass these surroundings. 


the world. 


It has been erected to give tangible evidence of the plans which embrace a larger stone 


structure on the same site, former homestead of the great Reverend Norman McLeod, beloved of all 


Cape Breton Gaels. 


Right, The Reverend Angus MacKenzie and master-builder Duncan McLeod, two of 
the driving forces behind the erection of the Gaelic College. 


—Photos by “Jay”. 


The First Gaelic College 


“(AD MILE FAILTE” they greet 
you at St. Ann’s in Cape Breton 
once a year. And if you don’t know 
what that means, you have no busi- 
ness being there, for you have barged 
in on the annual Highland Scottish 
Gathering, where Gaelic is ‘‘au fait” 
and we foreigners are a nuisance. 

Cape Breton is full of Gaelic Scots. 
Around Sydney way, the MacDonalds 
are in such abundance that the vari- 
ous John MacDonalds are listed on 
the voters’ lists by their nick-names, 
such as “the long one,” “the red,” 
“the killer,” ‘the skunk,” and similar 
colorful appellations. In  Baddeck, 
nearest town of any size to St. Ann’s, 
the MacLeods hold sway. And inter- 
spersed are the MackKinnons, the 
Campbells, the MacLellans, the Mac- 
Askills, and so on, far into the night. 

They cling to their old Gaelic cus- 
toms, do the people of Cape Breton. 
They wear the tartan around Bad- 
deck, so people say. In any event, 
they sell fine plaids in the stores, and 
the weaving would do credit to the 
Isle of Harris itself. But more im- 
portant, these stubborn Scots, who 
read their Bible with its Gaelic on one 
page and English on the opposite for 
the heathen, have started something 
that promises to be unique in the 
whole wide world. They have started 
the only college in the world——includ- 
ing Scotland that is dedicated to the 
preservation of Gaelic culture! 

The Rev. Norman MacLeod, who 
came to Cape Breton in 1820, the first 
Presbyterian minister, and a dour one, 
to make his home on Cape Breton 
Island, was the source of inspiration 
for the Gaelic Foundation that plans 
so boldly. A Gaelic College has been 
an old dream with the Cape Breton 
Scots. But it took a stranger (a 
foreigner practically), from the Isle 
of Skye to set the plan in motion and 
to bring about its first fulfilment in 
the log structure that was opened 
this year as the temporary 
building. 


college 


Gaelic Foundation 


Angus MacKenzie is a Reverend, 
but he is no Cape Breton Scot. He 
was born on the Isle of Skye, re- 
ceived his education in Saskatchewan 
and at McGill, practised in Toronto, 
lived in the United States, fought in 
the Great Wat all this before he 
came to Cape Breton four years ago 
He heard much talk among his con- 
gregation about a Memorial for Dr 
MacLeod and about a Gaelic Collere 
And, being a practical soul, he sug- 
gested that something be done about 
it. The counter to that suggestion wa. 
to elect him chairman of whateve1 
committee might be set up to do some 
thing. So the unfortunate Reverend 
probably to save his own face, started 
to do that something 

His second surprise was to find what 
a tangible response there was to his 
plans and suggestions. And “tangible” 
translated into Gaelic, means money 

The “Cape Breton Island Gaelic 
Foundation” was organized ‘to pre- 
serve and foster tne customs, tradi- 
tions, culture and particularly the 
language of the pioneering Gael. In 
brief, to promote all things Highland 
Scottish.” Memorial certificates are 
issued to every subscriber to the 
Memorial Fund, entitling the holder 
to life membership and active partici- 


BY KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


pation in the affairs of the organi- 
zation. Those subscriptions are just 
five dollars each. 

Last year, the Rev. Angus Mac- 
Kenzie, with committee, made a tour. 
He went down to the United States. 
He set up branches of the Foundation 
in cities like New York, Detroit, 
3oston. In Boston alone he found a 
thousand Gaels anxious to participate 
and pay their five dollars each. And 
he found enough money to go ahead 
with plans. 


The Log College 


So, the site of the original Norman 
MacLeod homestead was chosen as 
the location of the Memorial. A 
hundred acres of the land was given 
by the municipal council of Victoria 
County for the purpose. Ground was 
cleared and a log building 20 feet 
wide, 60 feet long, was erected. By 
July 26, 1939, it was ready for the 
second annual opening, duly per- 
formed by the Hon. Angus L. Mac- 
Donald, Premier of Nova Scotia. The 
building, primitive though it is, with 
its two rooms, respectively lecture 
room and museum, now stands as the 
first and only Gaelic College in the 
world. 

Later, it will be replaced by a struc- 
ture of native comprising a 
Gaelic library, a lecture room, a mu- 
seum, and a tower. The 400 acres of 
rolling meadows and forest surround- 
ing the spot are being turned into a 
Memorial Park. The Nova Scotian 
Government has been sufliciently con- 
scious of the project to divert the nev 
Cabot Trail from its original line to 
pass by the door of the present log 
cabin. So, Gael and non-Gael alike 
will pay tribute to the enterprise and 
tenacity of that breed which, not con- 
tent with conquering the world for 
the English-speaking race, are now 
determined to assure that the very 
best Britishers retain their native 
tongue as well 


stone, 


“Clanna Nan 
A Cheile.” 
I wonder what that means? 


Gaidheal Ri Guaillibh 


Keep Self-Reliance 


The first classes in the new institu- 
tion of learning started on July 27 
under Dean Jonathan G. MacKinnon, 
and are continuing through August. 
In opening the College, Premier Mac- 
donald, who was attired in Scottish 
dress, charged the visitors to look to 
the Scottish virtues of self-reliance, 
religion, love of education, and a 
deep sense of loyalty to family, clan, 
chief, and king. ‘We live in a time,” 
he said, ‘when the tendency of many 
people is to lean on somebody else. 
That has never been the spirit of 
Scotland. If we lose independence of 
mind and self-reliance, we shall be 
victims of every new theory of 
government. We shall be an easy 
prey to the dictator. We shall lose 
that democracy which no people in 
the world have defended and main- 
tained more vigorously than the 
people of Scotland.” 


easy 


Dr. Gordon MacLennan, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Pitts- 
burgh, who is a native of Victoria 
County, presided over the ceremony 
of the opening of the pioneer museum 
by the Hon. Mr. MacMillan. Here 
are to be found relics from Scotland 
more than a century old, and local 
relics from the spacious days of the 
tev. Norman MacLeod and_ the 
famous Cape Breton giant, Angus 
MacAskill. 

Later in the afternoon and bring- 
ing the ceremonies to a close was 
staged the first Gaelic mod (‘‘o” as 
in odd) ever held in Cape Breton. 
The word is akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
moot or meeting, with the additional 
connotation of being an annual meet- 
ing for Highland literary and musical 
competitions. Participants came from 
ali over the Island to compete in the 
program of Gaelic vocal and instru- 
mental music, the Highland Fling 
and Sword Dance 
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BY W. S. MILNE 


“Four Keys to Guatemala” by Vera 
Kelsey and Lilly de Jongh Osborne. 
Oxford, $3.00. 


made the expression’ proverbially 
synonymous with delightful fabrica- 
tions. However, two of them are ex- 
citing enough to read as if they were 
travelers’ tales indeed. As I have a 
naturally tidy mind, I should like to 
be able to say that each of the four 
classes is represented by a different 
book, but the categories overlap. 


es: 


“The Orchid Hunters” by Norman 


MacDonald. Oxford, $3.00. 
“Eastern Visas” by 
Collins, $4.00. 


Audrey Harris. 


“f Went to the Soviet Arctic’ by Ruth 
Gruber. Musson, $3.50. 


Not a “Book” 
PRAVEL books may be divided into 


several classifications. There are I ean 
thcse whose purpose is purely in- 
formative, guide-bookish; there are 
the questing ones, in which the trav- 
eler, like Jason or King Pellinore, is 





proudly display, however, a 
practically pure specimen of type 
number one. Except for the photo- 
graphs, which are interesting, and the 
jacket, which is delightful, ‘‘Four Keys 
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after something material, such as to Guatemala” is pure guide-book. It 
§ F C U Re i TY hidden treasure, or the giant crested js probably a very good guide-book. It 
Alaskan whiffletit; there are the per- gives the history of the Indian and his 
sonal ones, which read like letters ancestors, their customs, ceremonies, 
HOUGH you feel you are amply protected by your home to the family, and contain much festivals, costumes, home life, arts and 
resent ‘‘fire”’ policy . . . consider other hazards which may that only a most devoted family would crafts; the story of the pene on 
; ket-| k time! give a darn about; there are the quest, and an appraisal of the civiliza- 
RO Sire eT ee scientific and missionary ones, earnest, tion it has left behind; it traces the 
Millions of dollars are lost through lack of protection from surpesive, documentary: aii tME6 rise chika shorement thet temslted in 
the ravages of windstorm, explosion, smoke damage, falling are those written by the glorious com- the present republic, and discusses 
aircraft, wild motor vehicles, lightning, riot, accident and pany of which Sir John Mandeville Guatemala today in great detail. 
SICKNESS and Baron Munchausen are distin- There are ns of ae, with — 
: | 2 guished members. to see in each; a list five pages long 
be ee yeicog: hey eet ig a iii ad My own partiality is all for the lat- of indigenous trees and plants; eight 
Neer For a bi ee eee “ad 2 d t ter class, but in these faithless modern pages of sports and recreations; statis- 
ECONOMICAL rire Teens, pee er days, in which we believe no fairy-_ tics, dates, documentation in abun- 
casualty Provection. tales unless they are vouched for by dance; a systematic gazeteer of — 
Consult the “ECONOMICAL” Agent in your community. two eminent Viennese physicians, and an villages, a ag oe 
blished for over illustrated by cross-sections and and an eight-page in ex. 
This strong Canadian Company has been esta . ee ee ee a 
58 ‘and ts exceed $9,750,000.00. photo-micrographs, I can indulge my is So . 
ee ee : preference only by turning to the past. dull, and not what one wou x] 
In other words, I am afraid that all from the vivid and jolly colors of the 
four of the books listed at the head of jacket. As a book of reference for 
ai RU Ve VE FIRE this article are reasonably veracious, prospective travelers or settlers in 
- as far as that is possible to fallible and Guatemala, it would be priceless, for 
HEAD OFFICE enthusiastic human beings, and so lack the armchair a . eee on 

INSURANCE mae KITCHENER, ONT. the deepest and oldest delight of all is not a book, like the telephone 

travelers’ tales, the delight that has rectory. 
| 
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rWMME was when buying advertising space seemed like groping 
{ in the dark. With no facts to serve as guide through the 
mysteries of circulation, you had to rely on rumor and hearsay. 
You had to pick your papers by guess-work .. . and hope for the 


best results as far as sales were concerned. 


That day is past. Discerning advertisers now buy space with 


as sound a basis of fact as they buy a ton of coal or a dozen of eggs. 


The source of this enlightenment is the A.B.C. report—the complete 
official, audited report of circulation facts. A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze 


NET PAID CIRCULATION—how large it is, where it is, how it was secured. 


It is vour insurance that you will get what you pay for. It protects the 
| buver and the honest publisher. It is made possible by over 2000 publishers, 
| advertisers and advertising agencies. Together they provide you with this 
| insurance policy. Use it It costs you nothing. It may save you much 
| We will be glad to give vou a copy of our latest A.B.C. report, containing 


the facts by which you can judge the value of this paper. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


This paper has long been an A.B.C. member because we believe in selling known 
value. Canadian publishers helped establish the A.B.C. in 1914, 


An A. B.C. 
Publication 
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From The Tropics to Tundra 


Class two, the book of quests, is 
thrillingly represented by ‘The Orchid 
Hunters.” The very title suggests 
Mayne Reid and George Manville 
Fenn, writers of stories that were 
stories, and the book lives up to its 
title. Two young Americans get tired 
of office work, go down to the docks, 
see a South American freighter, talk 
with the mate, learn a little about the 
orchid industry, start to learn more, 
become __ theoretical specialists in 
orchid-hunting, persuade dealers to 
finance them, and start off for Co- 
lombia and Brazil. They got their 
orchids, and the getting makes a 
thrilling tale. There is a good deal of 
personal interest in the narrative, but 
the glamor and adventure of the quest 
is well brought out, and the detail is 
rich in color, with much incidental 
comedy. MacDonald must be quite a 
lad, and his partner MacKay is all 
right, too. You can’t beat the Macs. 
Rex Stout, creator of Nero Wolfe, the 
erchid-grower detective, contributes 
a glowing introduction. 


Nice Going 


I am afraid ‘Eastern Visas” leans 
toward class number three, in which 
the writer, generally a lady, devotes 
as much space to the difficulties of get- 
ting a bath and the deference and de- 
light with which she was hailed by na- 
tive dignitaries as she does to matters 
of more general interest. She reminds 
one, in her rather naive assumption 
that she is just as interesting to other 
people as she is to herself, of Dun- 
sany’s Miraida, who suddenly turned 
up in the middle of Al Shaldomir, be- 
cause she had met a captain who was 
such a nice man, and Hafiz her camel 
driver was so devoted to her. Miss 
Harris’s book is not as bad as all that. 
Indeed in spots it is rather good. Not 
even a self-possessed young English- 
woman with substantial funds at her 
disposal can travel through Manchu- 
kuo, Korea, Japan, China, India, 
Nepal, Sikkim, Afghanistan and Rus- 
sia and fail to make a day-by-day ac- 
count of her peregrination interesting. 
Miss Harris is keenly observant, able 
to make herself at home anywhere, 
with anybody, and remarkably suc- 
cessful in avoiding well-beaten tracks. 
She is prone to sweeping generaliza- 
tions, vague philosophising, and a 
purely personal approach. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I enjoyed Miss Harris 
most when she was not too obviously 
doing her duty by the reader, and can 
quite believe in the charm to which 
not even viceroys and vicereines were 
impervious. Her literary style is a bit 
chattery, and she leaves a trail of 
dangling participles behind her, to say 
nothing of the following, culled at 
random from among much overlooked 
by the proof-reader: automonous, 
complimentary colors, it’s for the pos- 
sessive pronoun, ph ysnomy, and 
premptory. She also visited Malaya 
and Java, and she has promised to 
make another book about that. Nice 
going, Audrey. 


Arctic Utopia 


Dr. Gruber’s book is the most alive 
of the four, and the most informative. 
She went on a mission, found a treas- 
ure of stimulating ideas and achieve- 
ments, presents her story as an un- 
biased factual study, and yet contrives 
to give it the color and freshness of a 
personally-realized experience. Dr. 
Gruber became at the age of twenty 
the youngest doctor of philosophy in 
the world. She is now only twenty- 
seven. This book is an account of a 
visit to Russia undertaken on an 
American traveling fellowship in an 
attempt to learn of the actual condi- 
tion of women in Russia today. She 
sent back a series of articles to the 
New York Herald-Tribune which have 
been widely syndicated. On page 287, 
she quotes the first paragraph of the 
series she wrote for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, and a some- 
what altered and empurpled version 
that appeared in the columns of a To- 
ronto daily. 

Stefansson suggested that she see 
what the Soviets were doing in the 
Arctic, and when she heard that in 
the new frontier town of Igarka, 
within the Arctic Circle, there was a 
woman mayor, she jumped at an invi- 
tation to go there and see for herself. 
She found men and women working 
side by side, in docks as in laboratories 
and offices, for equal pay. She saw a 
new modern city being erected, gar- 
den vegetables growing under glass, 
ships from all over the world being 
loaded with Siberian lumber. She 
sailed on part of the first commercial 
voyage in history from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic across the top of the 
globe, the North-East Passage, now 
made possible by Russian enterprise 
and research, which included the erec- 
tion of a score of weather stations and 
radio plants, and the building of a 
fleet of ice-breakers. She found a new 
empire of the north, born of the 
dreams and enthusiasms and labors of 
youth, a marvel and a portent. She is 
not herself a communist, and writes 
critically, with an honest attempt to 
find and point out weak spots in this 
Arctic Utopia, but the picture she 
paints is a thrilling one. This is a 
book that will be widely discussed. 





AUDREY HARRIS, author of “East- 


ern Visas”, reviewed in this issue. 


Inside 


Stuff 


“Service Entrance,” by Kyra Goritz- 
ina. Carrick and Evans (New 
York). $2.50. 


BY MARIE CHRISTIE 


T IS SOME years since a young 

woman friend and I made tentative 
plans to disappear from our native 
heath and seek employment together 
to see if we couldn’t make a pretty 
job of domestic service. I seem to 
remember we felt that as a pair of 
parlor maids we would be worth any 
wealthy mistress’s money. To begin 
with, we looked incredibly smart in 
the uniform; particularly the cap, 
cause of so much heartburning in 
the bosoms of our mothers’ em- 
ployees. And the way we could 
announce a guest or serve a dinner 
left nothing to be desired from our 
point of view. We knew, of course, 
that there would be other duties pos- 
sibly a bit more arduous, less stagey, 
and even boring, but our plan was to 
resign in three months anyhow, and 
the high wages we would get from 
our hand-picked employers would be 
practically pure gravy. We would 
show ordinary servants what’s what. 
Wouldn’t it be fun? 

It is a common delusion, and the 
answer is, of course, that it would 
not be fun. But the idea is still full 
ef fun. A _ skiliful dramatist made 
a delightful comedy of it a couple 
of seasons ago in “Tovarich.” And 
now comes “Service Entrance” by 
Kyra Goritzina with her “Memoirs of 
a Park Avenue Cook” to entertain 
us. Where “Tovarich”’ depended for 
our fun on a Grand Duchess (Im- 
perial) and her very nearly royal 
husband hiring themselves out, the 
author of “Service Entrance” tells 
truthfully of a member of the late 
Czar’s Imperial Guard and his well- 
bred wife’s experiences in domestic 
service in America. Had it appeared 
before “Tovarich” I think it might 
well have stolen much of that play’s 
thunder; appearing afterwards, it 
gains immeasurably by the mental 
pictures one retains of the play. 

The Goritzinas were White Rus- 
sian emigrés. Half the charm of their 
story lies in their personalities. Hard- 
boiled America found it easy to ex- 
ploit their Russian naiveté, but could 
not spoil it. Here are people who 
translated mnoblesse oblige into a 
genuine desire to give full value for 
the wages they so hardly earned; 
people both trustful and trustworthy. 
They are people you like enormously. 
It is this which differentiates ‘Serv- 
ice Entrance” from “One Pair of 
Hands,” that earlier book of the year 
about domestic service. In telling her 
adventures as a cook-general in 
England, young Monica Dickens 
mixes fiction with fact, shoves her 
job into the rubbish bin with the 
food she ruined and the china she 
broke, and makes the reader want 
to wring her neck. Put that book 
out of your mind in beginning “Serv- 
ice Entrance.” 

It is interesting to see any drama 
from back stage. Everyone enjoys 
a glance into a strange house through 
undrawn curtains at night. Alice 
found the clock on the mantelpiece 
quite fascinating when she climbed 
through the looking glass. It is to 
this curiosity in us, particularly, I 
must admit, to this curiosity in wo- 
men, that Mme. Goritzina’s memoirs 
appeal. She tells us how other wo- 
men furnish their wildly expensive 
penthouses in New York and house 
their servants in a dark pair of closets 
over the air shaft; how young Mr. 
Carter, the financial wizard, could re- 
decorate his huge apartment and his 
yacht, but not without borrowing his 
servants’ wages; how some wealthy 
employers are mean about food and 
others mad about Emily Post. 

The Goritzina literary style has 
something of the nice child quality 
that is their outstanding character- 
istic. It can make a simple story de- 
lightfully funny. “Service Entrance” 
is perfect hammock reading. 


——$—$—<— <—<—<—_—$ —$—<—<—<—_<—_<— _$_ —>— —_ —_ —SE=E=E=E=S=_e———————————— 


BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned on these 
pages, if not available at your 
bookseller's, may be _ pur- 
chased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address 
“Saturday Night Book Serv- 
ice”, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, enclosing postal or 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
These Are The Real Nordics 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Iceland; the First 
public” by 
Doubleday, 


American Re- 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Doran, $4.00. 


Y THIS volume the author of ‘The 
Friendly Arctic,” and most eminent 
ff modern Canadian explorers gives 
. most fascinating account of the land 
if his ancestors, copious in informa- 
ion and succinctly presented. His sub- 
itle draws attention to the fact that 
reographically Iceland is part of the 
Western hemisphere. It lies hundreds 
f miles from its nearest neighbor on 
the Eastern hemisphere, Scotland, but 
na clear day the shores of Greenland 
in be seen from it. It became a re- 
sublic in 930 A.D., well over 800 years 
vefore the United States of America. 
in his historical chapters Mr. Stefans- 
on shows that the latter was really 
he third American Republic; Ice- 
inders subsequent to their original 
oundation established a second re- 
sublic in Greenland, ultimately wiped 
sut by disease or massacre. 

It was from this secondary settle- 
nent that the Viking expeditions 
sailed and found Vinland on the main- 
and of North America, the exact loca- 
ion of which is a matter of contro- 
ersy. Mr. Stefansson surmises that 
Vinland was somewhere on the south- 
rn part of the Labrador coast. He is 
ipparently unaware of the discovery 
f ancient Viking armor at Beard- 
more, near Lake Nipigon in North On- 
tario, the ancient character of which 
ias been absolutely authenticated by 
the investigations of Prof. McIlwraith 
f the University of Toronto, amplified 
xy J. W. Curran of Sault Ste. Marie; 
but he makes it clear Icelandic adven- 
tures were in North America, Baffin 
Land, Labrador and Newfoundland 
ong before the voyage of Columbus. 
Incidentally he shows that the story 
that Columbus himself visited Iceland 
in 1477, long supposed to have been a 
fabrication by the explorer’s son, Fer- 
iinand Columbus, is true. 

The story of Iceland bristles with 
istorical problems, not merely geo- 
raphical but political. Fortunately 
arly documentary evidences of its 
vast are more complete than in the 
ase of any other northern people. Ice- 
and was settled and had a democratic 


Fictional 
BY MARY 


Trouble for Lucia” by E. F. Benson. 


Musson, $2.00. 
‘Authors in Paradise” by 
Griffiths. Stokes, $2.50. 
‘The Sacred Falls” by 


Alan 


Mark Chan- 


ning. Lippincott, $2.75. 
( )NCE again, despite her many 
appearances, Mr. Benson’s irre- 


pressible Lucia makes her bow vivac- 
iously as ever in “Trouble for Lucia.” 
As Mayor of Tilling she rises to the 
heights of her whimsically satirical 
existence, lives in an atmosphere of 
self-manufactured busyness and im- 
portance, accompanied even in her 
social visits by a series of agenda 
boxes. Having departed from the 
traditional in so far as to elect a 
woman mayor, Tilling demands a 
mayoress—-no mayor has ever been 
without his mayoress in Tilling—-Lucia 
chooses her most feared rival for the 
post, in so doing hoping to squelch 
her malignant possibilities but she 
has reckoned without her mayoress 
and “thereby hangs a tale.” 

Intrigue piles on intrigue, daggers 
lurk in smiling endearments, vindic- 
tiveness in retaliatory loving kindnes- 
ses. Poor Georgie—Lucia’s much over- 
shadowed husband—weary of the self- 
importance of his mate, indulges 
mentally, at anyrate, in a milk-and- 
water affair with a former lady love. 
Through it all the story pursues its 
way, unhurried and unhurrying, till 
Lucia’s triumphant exit-—-a book of 
wry humor, at no time loud laughter- 
ish. 

With deft craftsmanship and in in- 
imitable caricaturish quality E. F. 
Benson touches off the would-be elite 
of Tilling in their petty schemings for 
social ascendancy, their literary and 
artistic leanings, the little craftinesses 
that absorb their days, their mental 
evasions and dishonesties. One visit 
from a highlight of the outside world 
is sufficient to set Tilling women off 
on the quest of youth through applied 
ruby lips and rosy cheeks and per- 
petually raised eyebrows. 

“Trouble for Lucia” is thoroughly 
and entirely E. F. Bensonish 


More Heavenly Fun 


YHEN a typical cockney with a 
highly realistic outlook on life 
finds that he is a medium, things are 
likely to happen, and when he is the 
specially favored medium of literary 
lights of the past there is likely to be 
a certain hilarious quality to the hap- 
penings. This is exactly the position 
Albert Pawsey finds himself occupy- 
ing in Alan Griffiths’ “Authors in 
Paradise.” Dean Swift, thinking that 
the world is waiting for a sequel to 
Gulliver’s Travels which he wishes 
published in his name under the title 
of “The Return of Gulliver,” first gets 
hold of him in his mediumistic capac- 
ity. How Albert Pawsey steals the 
book, attempts to publish it under the 
assumed name of Stanton Menzies, 
finds it rejected by two publishers as 





form of government before Scandi- 
navia became Christianized and was 
a late-comer to the Christian fold. 
After the Christianization of Norway 
records of the pagan era were de- 
stroyed but in Iceland they were pre- 
served and from thence the Eddas and 
Sagas come. 

A surprise to many readers will be 
found in the fact that the original 
settlers of Iceland came from Ireland. 
Today it is estimated that 30 per cent. 
of the present population is of Irish 
descent. Moreover most of the orig- 
inal Norse settlement came via Scot- 
land and Ireland. Relations with the 
British Isles are ancient. Bristol mer- 
chants traded there actively in the 
15th century and it was by reason of 
his association with Bristol that Co- 
lumbus journeyed thither in 1477. The 
antiquity of parliamentary institutions 
on a democratic basis was recognized 
by the late Viscount Bryce many years 
ago, and it was he who pointed out 
their affinity with those of the Isle of 
Man. Mr. Stefansson maintains that 
Iceland has remained to all intents 
and purposes a republic for a thousand 
years, though at various times under 
the suzerainty of Norway and later of 
Denmark. 

A Danish attempt to suppress free 
institutions 70 years ago caused the 
Icelandic immigration to America. In 
Canada the great promotor of Ice- 
landic settlement was the Earl of Duf- 
ferin, while Governor-General, His 
Excellency had visited the island in 
1856 and greatly admired its people; 
and at his instance the colony of “New 
Iceland” was established on the south 
shore of Lake Winnipeg as early as 
1875. Mr. Stefansson estimates that 
there are now 40,000 persons of Ice- 
landic birth or descent in North 
America, of which 30,000 are in Can- 
ada. Saskatchewan boasts the largest 
purely Icelandic community, number- 
ing 4,000; and there are 6,000 persons 
of Icelandic blood in Winnipeg, where 
they have played an eminent role in 
professional and political life. 

Iceland, relative to its population is 
a large exporter of native products. In 
the middle ages when falconry was a 
universal sport, its falcons were the 
finest available, shipped all over 
Europe and even to the Saracens. 


Findings 
DALE MUIR 


any ordinary manuscript might be and 
accepted by the third, are incidents 
that make good telling. When Swift 
gets in touch with Pawsey again, he 
arraigns him for his theft in no un- 
certain terms. However, our cockney 
Albert is no whit behind the Dean in 


the fervor of his reply. He is de- 
fended, too, by other literary spirits 
who are all anxious for posthumous 


fame through his efforts. Only Shake- 
speare is indifferent as to what name 
is used over his work. “The play's 
the thing,” he says. “You can ascribe 
it to me, to yourself--why, yes, even 
to a Mr. Bacon.” 

George Meredith conducts a lottery 
which Wagner wins. The unfortun- 
ate Pawsey has then to attempt a new 
opera in which, besides other stupend- 
ous effects, 500 trombones are used 
with ludicrous results. The story 
reaches a high point of hilarity when 
Pawsey, after lecturing for his three 
minutes before an uppish literary club 
on the subject of Meredith, finds it 
was George Meredith about whom he 
was supposed to talk and not the 
international footballer. 

As light literature “Authors in 
Paradise” is alive with something of 
the ribaldry of Thorne Smith and a 
happy facility of phrase that is alto- 
gether the author’s own. Swift's “Of 
all the bugs that ever bit this world 
the greatest is the humbug” and the 
author’s description of Stanton Men- 
zies’ mind as a ‘mad Paschendaele of 
conflict” are but examples. 

Authors, publishers, readers even, 
are all satirized in this delightfully 
satirical book. Very definite “haw 
haws” and quite audible chortles re- 
ward the turn of each page. “Authors 
in Paradise” is a bit of mad nonsense 
that will not easily be dislodged from 
the reader’s memory. 


“TINHE Sacred Falls” as also Mark 
Channing's earlier book, “India 
Mosaic,” is a tale of India that sym- 
pathetically and understandingly pre- 
sents the life of its peasant folk. It 
opens slowly with much detailed de- 
scription of Indian village life and 
domestic relationships, developing its 
plot around the workings of the In- 
dian Civil Service and the religious 
prejudices of the peasants, The gov- 
ernment wishes to use the Himavati 
Falls—held sacred by the peasants 
in an irrigation scheme that will end 
the recurrent droughts and subsequent 
famines that afflict the district. Pro- 
paganda, here as elsewhere, is the 
weapon at hand to attain their end 
but the village money-lender and 
other influential people consider the 
scheme contrary to their interests and 
inflame the easily aroused religious 
scruples of the peasants almost to 
riotous opposition. Against them and 
fighting for the right which Mr. 
Channing never allows the reader to 
forget—are a benevolent Scots de- 
puty commissioner, thinly disguised 
dictator of the district--and Risaldar- 
Major Farid Khan, a_ tower of 
strength, good living and example to 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





all his brown brothers—his son Ali— 
and of course, the young Pukkha 
Sahib, John Carr. 

Into the story is woven the thread 
of an idyllic love affair that eventually 
surmounts what would seem, in real 
life the insuperable barrier of religious 
difference. Ali is a Moslem, Sita a 
Hindoo. With the success of the 
irrigation scheme peace and plenty 
come to the peasants of the district. 

“The Sacred Falls” bears unmistak- 
able evidence of the author’s intimate 
knowledge of India and her people but, 
in spite of this fact, a sense of un- 
reality pervades the book. It is, per- 
haps; that, in the manner of earlier 
novelists, Mr. Channing makes his bad 
characters so very, very bad and his 
good characters so very, very good 
that, at times, the reader almost cries 
aloud for a little of that admixture of 
goodness and badness that he has 
come to regard as human nature. On 
the other hand Mr. Channing has a 
smooth mastery of English and a 
descriptiveness of phrase that presents 
the unfamiliar Indian scene with 
clarity and force. 


More Shavianisms 


“Geneva: A Fancied Page of History 
in Three Acts” by Bernard Shaw. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

“Bernard’s Brethren” by C. 
Maemillan, $3.25. 


M. Shaw. 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


TIYXHE Shavian recipe still works, but 

naturally the flavor of the cake is 
much the same as on previous baking- 
days. It does not greatly matter 
whether the chief ingredient is Hitler 
and Mussolini or merely an English 
doctor or clergyman; in each case it 
is not a human being but a grama- 
phone for the recitation of some 
Shavian arguments. It is well that 
theatre audiences—and readers of 
printed plays—should learn that there 
are good Shavian arguments for at 
least a part of the case for Hitler and 
Mussolini, to say nothing of Stalin. 
(We think Mr. Duplessis will have 
to ban this volume in Quebec; it gives 
a Russian Commissar much the best 
of an argument with an English 
Bishop.) But without the aid of very 
brilliant acting it does not get us very 
far. 

Neither does. the volume on the 
Shaw clan (family is much too narrow 
a word) by a cousin of G. B. S. who 
lived most of his life in Australia. The 
book, which is luxuriously produced, 
has many running comments by G. B. 
S., which are printed in red on the 
opposite page, giving somewhat the 
impression of a rubricated prayerbook 
gone cynical and almost profane. 
There are so many differences of 
opinion on historical fact between 
G. B. and Charles Macmahon Shaw 
that future biographers will not be 
helped much by this volume, and un- 
fortunately most of them are by now 
quite incapable of solution. For ex- 
ample, C. M. maintains that he saw 
G. B. as a boy, while G. B. maintains 
that he could not have. Personally we 
don’t care which is right, because if 
he saw G. B., C. M. most completely 
failed to make a worthwhile story out 
of it. 


The New Books 


GENERAL 


“Americas to the South”, by John T. 
Whitaker. Macmillan, $2.75. The im- 
portant things every North American 
should know about South America, 
discovered and set forth by a first- 
class newspaperman. 

“The New German Empire’, by 
Franz Borkenau. Macmillan, $2.25. 
Another exile from Hitlerland tells of 
the extent of the Nazi dream and of 
the plans already under way to make 
it reality. 

“France and Munich”, by Alexander 
Werth. Musson, $4.00. The Paris 
correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian tells more of the history 
leading up to the tragedy. 

“The Beeps”, by Virginia Holton. 
McClelland & Stewart, $2.25. A friend- 
ship between humans and birds ex- 
tending across thousands of miles of 
travel. 

“Chemical Gardening for the Ama- 
teur”’, by Charles Connors and V. A. 
Tiedjens. Musson, $2.25. Now you 
can grow plants indoors or outdoors 
without soil. 





“Voyage of State,” by Gordon 
Young. Musson, $1.50. Reuters’ senior 
correspondent tells the story of the 


Royal Visit to Canada and the United 
States. 


FICTION 


“Love In The Sun", by Leo Walms- 
ley. Collins, $2.50. A story of high- 
spirited happiness and the open air. 

“Family Ties”, by Margurite Steen. 
Collins, $2.50. A novel which tilts with 
sure but merciful wit at literary and 
religious hypocrites. 

“Come Michaelmas”, by Geraint 
Goodwin. Nelson, $2.00. A story of 
life in the English countryside on the 
Shropshire border. 

“Rogue Male’, by Geoffrey House- 
hold. McClelland & Stewart, $2.25. 
Many people have been tempted to go 
gunning for a Dictator. Here is a 
story of an Englishman who did. 

“Mr. Moonlight’'s Island’, by Robert 
Dean Frisbie. Oxford, $2.50. The lives 
and pleasant customs of the people of 
one of His Majesty's coral atolls. 

“Ararat”, by Elgin Groseclose. Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, $2.50. An epic 
novel of adventures between the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

“Hudson Rejoins The Herd”, by 
Claude Houghton. Macmillan, $2.50 
An invalid gropes his way from the 
frontier of death to the world of living 
people. 





I’m on my Holidays 


Free as a gull! Not a care in the world! I'm going to see Canada first. 


New York—or San Francisco. 


I've been saving for this trip, but | won't carry cash—Oh No. 


9 


Then perhaps 





| bought Travelers Cheques from the Imperial Bank—tens—twenties—fifties—payable 


only to me and good anywhere. Simple—yet marvelous. 


| wouldn't travel without them. 


It's the safe and sane method of carrying travel funds. 


Ask at any branch of the bank about travel funds, 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO e BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 








When You 
Land At 
Toronto....:: 


YOU ARRIVE at one of the most modern airports 
with seaplane base in the World. 


As you come in, you get a striking view of the City. 
You land on 178 acres of perfectly level, sodded 
ground on 3,000 foot runways. Near you is the smart 
administration building and the hangar which houses 
30 average-sized planes. You are only 8!) minutes 
from downtown. 


With this modern terminal and the Malton Airport 
(17 miles from the City) you are assured of access to 
Toronto by air under any conditions. 


Disher Steel Construction ¢ 


In the construction of these up-to-the-minute facil- 
ities, steel from Algoma was largely used. 


and wherever steel is used in Canada, steel 
produced by the Men of Algoma is on the job for 
their products are fabricated, forged and machined 


into forms for practically every steel need. 


Here, 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Montreal — SAULT STE. MARIE — Toronto 
B.C. Agents: 


Algoma structural sections are stocked by leading Canadian fabricators and warehousemen 


Ge RUE. STEEL 


F. Drexel Company, Vancouver 
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THE LONDON LETTER 





They Took Their Holidays, Anyway 


London, Aug. 21 


ONE hears a good deal about the 


“War of Nerves.’ Apparently 
there is such a thing being waged just 
now. It may even, by the time this 


Letter gets into print, have developed 
much 


into something more serious. 
But, so far as the 


nerves, there is in my mind no doubt 


contest is limited to 


which side is winning the 
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BY P.O'D. 


the bathroom or the coal-cellar and 
eat out of paper bags. 

Austere and anxious souls may feel 
that this is a very frivolous and irre- 
sponsible spirit in which to face a 
rreat international crisis. But austere 
persons who feel that way have prob- 
ably never spent a fortnight in a Brit- 
boarding-house in Au- 
gust If they ever did they would 
know that it is the finest possible 
training for wat After you have 

ght your way through a few days 
of it, a mere battle becomes a joke. 
Heaven help the Germans when the 
Margate and Blackpool 
me charging among them! 


ish seaside 


fou 
levies from 


Pleasant Story 


Just 100 vears ago a young English- 
man sailed a small schooner up a rivet 





n Borneo. It was hardly more than a 
vacht, and had, in fact, formed part 
fe tl Royal Yacht Squadron Its 
! 1d iptain Vas a forme! 
I I t} Bengal Army, who had 
ta part in the first Burma War, 
ind beer sunded so seriously as to 
i g p his commission 
Being a man of some means-——he 
id inherited £30,000 from his father’s 
estate he might have lived a com- 
rtable life at home But the East 
ad laid its spell upon him, and here 
vas poking about the notoriously 
ngerous Waterways of the Borneo 
\ ites id an evil name 
But the young explorer was in luck, 
The local governor, or Raja Muda, 
is a friendly soul—made all the 





friendly, no doubt, by the fact 
had a rebellion on his hands 


and needed help. He was so frightened 
that he offered to make the English- 
man governor of the province, if only 
he would stay and run it. The English- 
man settled the rebellion, and so be- 
came Raja in his place. 

Thus did Brooke come to 
Sarawak, to find himself ruler of a 
territory about the size of the County 
of Yorkshire, with powers of life and 
death over a population of Dayaks 
and Malays and Chinese—a _ little 
more than 10,000 in all. His over- 
lord was the Sultan of Bruni, to whom 
he paid an annual tribute of £500. But 
later on the independence of Sarawak 
was recognized. 

Brooke immediately got to work. 
He put down the head-hunting, which 
was the curse of the country He 


James 


helped to clear the neighboring seas 
He built roads. He intro- 
duced missions and schools. He began 
the system of efficient, honest, and 
humane administration, which has 
been ably continued by his successors, 
and which has made Sarawak one of 
the most prosperous and contented 
communities in the islands of the 
East. It is a really wonderful story. 

A Brooke is still Raja of Sarawak 
Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, the third 
of his line. He is the autocratic ruler 
of a country about the size of England 
and Wales, with a population of 500,- 
000 and more. And this increase has 
been gained, not by conquest but by 
treaty, be it understood. It has been 
a tribute to wise and firm govern- 
ment. When foreign propagandists 
write of the violence and rapacity 
with which Englishmen have spread 
their rule in the world, this is a 
pleasant story to remember. It helps 
to explain a lot. 

Painters, like poets and musicians 


of pirates. 
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NOT ALL OF ENGLAND is digging trenches, wearing gas masks or manning defences. In the beauti- 
ful Lake district rural life proceeds at the placid pace of centuries ago as shown in this remarkably fine 
photograph taken at Elterwater in the Langdale Valley. 


and the other irritable tribes of art, 
are difficult fellows to please. If you 
praise their work, you are almost cer- 
tain to say the wrong thing. If you 
hang their pictures—in an exhibition, 
I mean—you are more likely than not 
to select the wrong ones. And if you 
decide that the only safe course is to 





do nothing and say _ nothing—well 
then, of course, you are a soulless 
Philistine. 

The town of Bury St. Edmunds, for 
instance, decided recently to do honor 
to Mr. A. J. Munnings, the famous 
painter of horses, by holding an exhi- 
bition of his work. He is regarded as 


Willard’s New Safety-Fill Protects you against “blindfold filling” 
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a local boy, having been born some- 
Where near, and Bury St. Edmunds is 
very proud of him. So they gathered 
together some fifty of his paintings 
from various collections, and invited 
him down to have a look at the show. 

Was Mr. Munnings pleased and flat- 
tered by this recognition in his home- 
town? Not so far as anyone was able 
to notice! He said the exhibition was 
a disgrace, badly framed, badly hung, 
and composed almost entirely of the 
pictures he had been trying for years 
to forget. Pleasant, that last bit, for 
the people who had bought them, and 
presumably paid quite handsome 
prices for them! And he refused flatly 
to attend the formal opening. 

“IT could not trust myself to be 
there,” he said, “without shouting out 
my protest. We are prone to forget 
our worst performances and remem- 
ber only the best, but I am not al- 
lowed to forget. Having blushed once 
at my youthful efforts, I now have to 
blush again.” 

As I remarked before, they are not 
easy fellows to please. But perhaps 
the City Fathers of Bury St. Edmunds 
don’t really care. They have had a 
wonderful lot of publicity. People 
may go just to see how bad the pic- 
tures really are. Besides, it is most 
unlikely that they are as bad as Mr. 
Munnings says. Painters are not al- 
Ways the best judges of their own 
work. 


Craftsman 


Talking of artists, one died last 
week in London whose work and 
career take one’s mind back to the 
days of the great mediaeval crafts- 
men. He was Omar Ramsden, the 
goldsmith and silversmith. Nowadays 
most work of this sort is a mere mat- 
ter of pouring metal into moulds, or 
pressing it out from the sheet. But 
this man hammered and chiselled it 
as Benvenuto Cellini himself might 
have done. And he was an artist fully 
worthy of the yreat tradition he 
represented. 

Ramsden was a Yorkshireman, born 
in’ Sheffield, who spent his youth 
abroad, but returned to England to 
devote himself to the revival of the 
almost lost art of the English cere- 
monial goldsmith. ‘The beauty of his 





THE MODERN MARINER 


JPIND Noah, quick, and get the Ark’s 
dimensions; 

Bring Alfred, he who started Britain’s 
fleet; 

Get every able man 
intentions, 

And bring a row-boat for yourself, 
my sweet; 


with sea 


It’s past the stage of water-wings, 
that’s certain, 

Our son just took a_ shower 
without the curtain! 


A. W. GEO. HALL. 


— 


designs and workmanship made him 
world-famous. Indeed many of his 
pieces are regarded as among the very 
finest in existence. 

Most of his work was done for me- 
morial and presentation purposes 
for Royalty, for various cathedrals, 
for the City Companies, who have al- 
Ways been eager collectors of such 
treasures, and_ for colleges. The 
mazar bowl he made in 1937, to com- 
memorate the fact that this country 
had had three kings in a year, is said 
to be among the world’s greatest 
masterpieces in pure gold. It was he 
also who made the alms dish in silver- 
gilt, which was presented by King 
George V to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York. His work 
for cathedrals in different parts of the 
world has long been famous. 

In this day of mass-production, of 
quick and easy results, there is some- 
thing very pleasing, almost inspiring, 
in the thought of this great craftsman 
patiently working out his beautiful 


designs with tools and methods that 
have hardly changed since the days of 
There are still things 
that cannot be made by machines. 


the Pharaohs. 
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to War-Time Control 


McKAGUE 


BY W. A. 






sacrificed to the state. 


But what may come, under the extremes of war or a prolonged crisis, 
can be more favorable to the investor than that which he has 
experienced in recent years, because a nation in war can not 
afford any movement subversive to production and savings. 


Shee: most amazing feature of the 
political scene, looking benind the 
headlines, is the way in which social 
philosophies, supposedly as far apart 
as the poles, have brought their res- 
pective nations to an identical goal, 
namely, an armed camp with the 
government in control of every phase 
of the nation’s life. 

This situation suggests nothing but 
gloom to the worker and the in- 
vestor alike, both of whom are in 
process of being crushed by the mail- 
ed fist. How puny now appears to be 
the ancient struggle between labor 
and capital, and how futile all our 
recent attempts at social uplift, as we 
watch the interests of all being slow- 
ly but surely devoured by the god of 
war which through all ages has been 
the most bitter enemy of the people 
of every land. 

Starvation, superstition, religious 
persecution, disease-—-these are the 
ogres which have slowly but surely 
been chained by the spread of science 
and education. But not so the jug- 
gernaut of war, which is made in 
man’s own image, and to whicnu he 
still offers himself as a living sacri- 
fice. This is the public enemy which 
has survived all of our progress, and 
which now enrolls all political philo- 
sophies and systems under the death’s 
head which is its banner. It therefore 
seems that the real issue, in present 
as in bygone days, is between peoples, 
and not between their social creeds. 


Conflict of Theories 


This conflict of political theories 
started when the reds, after decades 
of undercover work, broke through 
the upper crust of Russian imperial- 
ism. That just about coincided with 
the end of the world war, and it was 
one of the colossal tragedies of that 
great struggle “to make the world 
safe for democracy” that it should 
invest with the machinery of a mighty 
state a movement which was avowed- 
ly aimed at world revolution. 

For at least a decade after the 
war, the “red menace” was accepted 
as the one serious threat to the world. 
it inspired the anti-Comintern pact 
under the shelter of which Germany 
and Italy armed and ultimately allied 
themselves with Japan. The red 
movement invaded France and Spain, 
but as its home responsibilities in- 
creased in weight, its foreign propa- 
ganda decreased. 

So the anti-red powers were re- 
leased as a new aggressive force in 
the world’s affairs, and that brings 
us right up to the present day, with 
a startling epilogue in the form of a 
tusso-German approchement and the 
inevitable alienation of Japan from 
the alliance, and a weakening in the 
bonds between Germany on the one 
hand and Spain and Italy on the 
other. 


And while this has been going on 
the spectre of a “yellow peril’ has 
been turned into a burlesque, with 
the yellow men cutting one anothers’ 
throats in the far east. 


Democracy's Retreat 


What progress has been made by 
the democracy which was saved in the 
last war? Nothing but a retreat, 
even a rout, when we see the very 
foundation stones of democracy torn 
up in order that we may hastily build 
a structure that will be just as war- 
like, and just as little democratic, as 
are the soviets, or the national social- 
ists, or the orientals. 

By a strange perversion of fate, the 
“democratic” powers have to. lay 
aside, for the time being, the last 
vestiges of democracy, in order that 
they may preserve it for the future 
With each struggle in the name of 
that noble principle, we find our- 
farther and farther removed 
from its practice. Private property 
and personal liberty, which were fun- 
damental planks in the original demo- 
cratic plan, are certainly in process 
of being abandoned. 

Of course it may be argued, and 
in fact it is argued, that private pro- 
perty and personal liberty are not 
essential to democracy, the essence of 
Which is that so long as the people are 
in control, they can govern them- 
selves in any way they choose, and 
that choice may include a_ decision 
to entrust the job of production to 
the state, and to regiment its citizens 

This is a perversion of logic, how 
ever, like the claim that a self-goy 
erning people may, in the true exer- 


selves 


Varied political philosophies have brought their peoples to a com- 
mon condition—where personal property and liberty are 









cise of 


their democratic principles, 
vote themselves into the hands of an 
absolute dictatorship! 

If that means the abandonment of 
democracy, then surely there is some 
point in the middle ground, where 
the balance of power swings from the 
side of the people to the side of the 
state, and which may truly be said to 
be the real dividing line between 
self-government and its opposing sys- 
tems. 


Definition is Academic 


The precise definition of democ- 
racy can remain an academic ques- 
tion. That which we call a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. 
Those who want state control will 
probably welcome it in the guise of 
democracy, while those who cherish 
personal liberty will probably accept 
its preservation, or its return, under 
any name. 

It is the content and not the name, 
that will govern our industries and 
our investments, as well as every 
other phase of our existence. And 
through the needs of the state, we 
are being weaned from these, just as 
the worker is being shorn of the hire 
of which he used to be deemed so 
worthy, at a quicker pace than ever 
before. 

So we find ourselves the pawns of 
an all-devouring state, just as do the 
citizens of Russia, or of Germany, or 
Japan, the difference being that we 
have tucked away a promise to re- 
govern ourselves in the next golden 
age of peace, while they look ahead 
to nothing but lasting servitude to 
whatever may be their political gods, 
with the further important difference 
that we have a margin of private 
wealth and liberty which is still sub- 
stantial though rapidly diminishing, 
but part of which conceivably may 
survive for the gratification of the 
individual. 

It is a notable fact that the nations, 
whatever their political creeds, retain 
some of the machinery for popular 
control, even though it be reduced to 
an empty shell. 

The soviets comprise a complete 
electoral system, local, provincial and 
national, but it is the party that gov- 
erns. Germany still has its Reich- 
stag, if only to hear what the Nazi 
body has decided. Even the United 
States of America retains its congress 
and its constitution, though reports 
have it that the administration has 
assumed the real reins of govern- 
ment, 


Decisions by Executive 


France suffered such pangs from 
the birth of its popular front and the 
conflict of a multitude of parties that 
it has virtually abandoned them all 
for the rule of administrative decree 
In Britain also the centre of interest 
has changed from the mother of par- 
liaments to Number 10 Downing 
Street, and out here in Canada we 
already talk about a national govern- 
ment which would be sufficiently rep- 
resentative of all groups to relieve 
us of the burden of bothering about 
our elected members. 

These nominal tributes to the forms 
of self-government are encouraging 
to the democrat (of whatever brand) 
in that they tacitly admit the right 
of the people to some kind of ulterior 
control or consent. But they are 
most discouraging also, when we see 
how thoroughly the elected bodies, 
even in our most democratic count- 
ries, have to surrender the real deci- 
sions to the executive, whenever the 
issues demand real decisions. What- 
ever harm may come to us by a war 
or a prolonged series of crises, there 
may be enough temporary abandon- 
ment of small politics to permit of 
solution of the railway problem, and 
the eternal squabble over Dominion 
versus provincial rights, and some 
other matters that have stifled our 
Canadian growth. 

But in all lands and under all po- 
litical creeds we can definitely see, 
in the need for the preservation of 
industry and financial power, a ten- 
dency which is more favorable to the 
investor, than what we have been ex- 
periencing on this continent in recent 
years. 

In fact, scarcely anything could be 
conceived of, that would be more in- 
jurious to all classes than has been 
the down-with-capital, down-with 
profits, program prosecuted in the 
name of sharing the wealth, and 


DAUGHTER TOO. 
Gort, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, leads her battalion on parade at 


Cowshott Camp. 


which so often stood ready to destroy 
production and enterprise, in 
that it might level down 
failed to level up. 

That kind of a program could 
“take” only where there were sub- 
stantial fortunes and surpius incomes 
accumulated over a period of capi- 
talistic expansion. In an impoverish- 
ed nation, or any one which is faced 
with a war-time economy, no such 
destructive force can be permitted to 
operate. Production must be stimu- 
lated, and savings encouraged. 


order 
where it 


Production for Profit 


We can not foretell what adjust- 
ments may follow, nor indeed can we 
visualize much of the detail of the 
war-time economy itself, but we can 
be very sure of these points: What- 
ever degree of control there may be, 
and whatever rate of profit may be 
deemed adequate, there will be a 
rapid restoration of production for 
profit, and an abandonment of the 
theory that capital should be hounded 
into working for nothing. 

And whatever methods of war fi- 
nance may be used, there will be, 
once again as of old, a patriotic cam- 
paign to obtain subscriptions to war 
bonds or notes which will undertake 
to pay to the thrifty some kind of 
compensation for the use of their 
savings. 

Taxation is never equal to the task 
of financing a major war, because it 


Note that the women have adopted the ‘threes’ 





Deputy Commander J. Vereker, daughter of Viscount 


formation. 


can never be 
has to be 


exhaustive enough. It 
supplemented by a round- 
up of the additional purchasing power 
arising from the indi- 
viduals who forego personal buying 
in order that the government may 
divert that much more of the output 
to its own needs. 

In any such program—call it pro- 
duction for use, or planned produc- 
tion, or whatever we will—there must 
be a balancing of the importance of 
each industry as against others, and 
provision for the maintenance of 
every one at an efficient pitch. Tnat 
necessitates prices which will cover 
depreciation and depletion as well as 
direct production costs, and that will 
be a much better result than has been 
attained by some industries under the 
depression and tax-harassed 
tions of recent years. 


sacrifices of 


condi- 


It will also preclude wage move- 
ments designed to exhaust the sur- 
plus earnings of an industry at the 
expense of its capital. In short, it 
forces once again the recognition of 
capital as an essential in production, 
and of earnings on capital as an es- 
sential in distribution. 


Totalitarian Philosophy 


That brings us near let us say 
perilously near—to the philasophy of 
the totalitarian state, which views 


each industry and each class of 
worker, not as species of private enter- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Democratic Strength 
Upset Hitler Plan 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 








Until August the main instrument of Hitler's policy was the anti- 
Comintern pact, ostensibly aimed at Soviet Russia but really 
designed to further the undermining of the positions of Britain 
and France by the coalition composed of Germany, Italy and 


Japan. 


Considerable progress was made in this direction. 


But the extraordinary economic, moral and political recovery of 
France from the internal chaos existing less than a year ago, 
together with British rearmament on a really great scale and a 
clarification of the British mind after Hitler's seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia, upset the Hitler policy and led on to the extraordinary 
developments of the past fortnight. 








\WVHEN Hitler sent Ribbentrop to 

Moscow, he scrapped something 
much more important than the anti- 
Communist and anti-Russian pages of 
“Mein Kampf.’ He scrapped the 
strategical plan with which he has 
hitherto won his diplomatic victories. 
The Soviet agreement is a decisive 
turning point in his career in that 
from now on, if there is a war, he 
must fight a radically different war 
than he had planned to fight, if there 
is a continuation of the armed diplo- 
matic struggle, his tactics will have to 
be radically revised. 

For whatever the immediate out- 
come, whether it be a European war 
or the white war of pressure and in- 
timidation and propaganda, the great 
fact is that in August, 1939, Hitler was 
forced to abandon his older allies and 
seek a new ally in Russia. If we can 
understand the reasons which com- 
pelled him to alter his whole plan of 
action, we shall have, I believe, the 
main strategical clue to the immediate 
future, to the war if there is a war, or 
to the diplomatic struggle which is the 
only alternative to war. 


Anti-Comintern 


Until the month of August the main 
instrument of Hitler’s foreign policy 
has been the anti-Comintern pact 
which provided for common action by) 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, with vari- 
ous small such as Franco's 
Spain and Hungary, as junior part- 
ners. Ostensibly this pact was aimed 


states, 


at Soviet Russia. 
But in reality, as shown by the acts 
of Germany, Italy and Japan, the pur- 















































War and Business 


‘ANADA is equipped to give Britain and the cause 
of democracy enormously more potent support in 
a new war than she did in the last, 


contribution was then. 


fighting itself, but food, clothing, 


minerals and a hundred and one other commodities 
which will be required in abundance to sustain the 
civilian populations of Britain and France, supply the 
industries and support the 


material needs of their 
armies in the field. 

The condition of 
wheat and other 


permanent 
primary 





all that Canada can produce, in food, in manufactures 
But there will be a big job to 
be done in the co-ordination of productive effort, so that system 
that production may proceed as efficiently and speed- 
ily as possible with the least possible waste of capital 


and in raw materials 


and man-power and time. 


For before this new war is over, our productive re 
sources, enormous though they are, may be strained 
And waste and inefficiency at the 
outset will increase the cost of the 
not only by us but by generations yet to come 


to the uttermost. 


Experience Valuable 


The experiences of the last war should be very 
One product of past ex 
perience is sure to be the institution of a large and 
broad degree of government control from the begin- but 
ning of the new conflict. And this control will ex- 
agencies of 
Business and financial interests who, for years past, 
have fought against the encroachments of govern- 
mental influence and restriction over private enter- 
prise with such insistence will now 
authoritarian control with the best grace possible, 


valuable to us in another. 


tend to virtually all 


hoping only that 
nently submerged. 


in victory, 


Conceivably we might emerge from another great 
war to find that many of our present problems had 


disappeared and that another set 


Whether or not Canada sends 
a big army abroad, her greatest value this time is 
likely to be as a provider of essential supplies. She 
will furnish, in large measure, the sinews of war. the way for reduction in the number and scope of 
Not merely guns, shells, airplanes and other tools for 


over-production of 
products 





THE BUSINESS FRONT 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


taken their place. 


great though her 


ences of war. 


public debt, and 


shall also be confronted with a permanent extension 
rations of government. 


The Real Issue 


In entering upon this new 
indeed, it materializes—it is very important that we 
do not lose sight of the real issue, which is whether 
we are to retain our democratic system of individual- 
ism and self-gove 
dictation and regimentation 
serve the state, or the state to serve us? 


of the field of ope 
which has 
harassed us ever 
since the last 
war, when pro- 
duction capacities 
were so. greatly 
expanded, will 
vanish overnight. 
There will be 
need for virtually 


which we abhor, 


The slogans used in the last war, about fighting 
‘a war to end war” and “making the world safe for 
jemocracy,” apply much more forcefully now 


Wi > » 
ir, to be borne feudal system 


stroyed slavery 


War 


because it is a 
system of 
autocracy 
efficiency 
criterion. 

war-time effort Democratic 


people 


have to accept 


people under the 
progress. 


preserve freedom 
of problems had for tighting 





expected to result in some measure of unified opera- 
tion of the two main systems at an early date, and 
after the war we 
scheme by then proven efficacious. 
control of operations in other fields might also pave 


existing governmental bodies. 
lumber, essential and conflicts, now so serious a barrier to national 
progress, should disappear under the unifying influ- 
But we cannot hope to emerge from 
war without a large increase in 


our enemy because he is the chief agent of a system 


The fact that we shall have to adopt 
some of its methods in order to fight efficiently must 
not blind us to its viciousness 


ire the ends we fight for, and must attain. War is a 
out-of-date as the 


survival from the 
We must fight 
to destroy it, as the North de- 
in the Civil 
And democratic govern- 
ment must not perish merely 
less etticient 
gover 
Admittedly it is 
is not the 


government Is 
rovernment by the people, designed to benefit the 
It is clumsy and slow and makes many mis- 
takes, but it works, proof of which is the persistent 
advancement of peoples under it 


ment, on the other hand, is only a vehicle by which 
individualism will not be perma- an individual or 

And this is a hope that all may 
well hold, as otherwise there will be little gain even 


*m, to 
Through the centuries it has been a check to social 


In this new we 


War transportation needs may be 


might merely perpetuate some 


Concentration of 


Sectional disunities 


our already huge 
it seems highly probable that we 


world struggle—if, 


rnment or submit to authoritarian 
Shall we exist only to 
Hitler is 


but our fight is primarily against 


These 


past, and as 


nment than 





Autocratic govern- 


a group impose their will on the 
advance their own ends 


ir We shall, in truth, be fighting to 


There could be no better reason 





pose of the coalition was to kee 
Russia neutralized and 
the three 
position of Great Britain and France 
in Europe, in the Mediterranean, in 
northern Africa and the 
China and the far Pacific 


partners undermined the 





The anti-Comintern partners de- 
nounced Russia. But, except fo 
sporadic frontier fighting by the 


attacked 
Russia; on the other hand, their every 


Japanese in Asia, they never 


important move since 1956 has been di- 
against the 

Anglo-French power in the world 

From 1936 until after Munich in 1938 

the campaign was brilliantly success- 


rected outposts of the 


ful; Britain and France had lost all 
their allies in E 





rope and they were 
a simultaneous attack 
in Europe, in the Mediterranean, and 


in Asia. 


threatened with 


Plan Collapsed 


4 few months ago the position was 


such that the anti- 





‘omintern partners 











could look forward to a time when 
Britain and France would be 
ened by their strategic losse 
tral Europe, in Spain, in the 

orld, ? ie O nt 
could be forced without ir to su 
render their position as great rs 
ind agree t 1? ler t n 
the t t ( 
Hitler and his partners 

This was the in I nt 
the yf s eal 
The collapse f this plar 
has forced Hi yuickly an 
radically his whole strateg 1d 
plomacy and in 

The turning point was, it 1 


} 
appears, November of last year. The 


French, threatened by the genera 





strike and by financial chaos at hom 
and by Italian d istrations agains 
Tunis rrsica and Sa sudden! 

le t ms s g ! n 
ic! \ ul ext i s 
Sive ind econon 
recovery 

This s Te 
armament on a rea great scale and 
by a cle ation of the British mind 
after Hitler’s seizure of Prag and 
Mussolini's seizure of Albania The 
effect of the estoratio if Anglo- 
French powel revolutionized — the 


diplomatic position in Europe 

As France and Britain gathered 
strength, they recrui 
small states can join 
powers, They won 


on the other side at 





Rumania from s 
many; 
Jugoslavia 


they have probably prevented 


ind e7 ipS ¢ 


ven Hungary 








from capitulating they have won 
Greece and Turkey; they have mad 
it necessary for Spain 

for General Franco 

they have kept Portugal withi 
system; they have arrest ind prob 
ibly reversed the movement in_ the 
Moslem world = fron M 

Arabia 


Italy a Liability 





The net result f thes Anglo 
French successes has been to mak 
Italy a military liability ither than 
an asset for Germany W 
neutral, Jugoslavia doubtfu 
and Greece in the ther un and 
the Moslems neutra ind pi 1 
loyal to France Italy is in morta 
I l. Italy is \ tuallv a sland ne 
na sea whe the Anglo-French a 
ance has a preponderance of thre 
and probably four, to one. With the 
Germans fighting a war on tw 
fronts, at least until thev have ol 


quered Poland, Italy has faced 
haps still faces, a devastating attack 
The one hope for Italy was Japan 


If Japan could draw the fire of the 


I 


British to the Far East, Italy might 
have hoped to survive until the Cer 
mans were free to send help Th 


Japanese attack on Britain in the Far 
East was, therefore, of critical impor 
tance. But it failed. For the British 
were shrewd enough not to let them- 
selves be distracted by the manoeuver 
They endured the humiliation and the 
losses. Then at the critical moment 
the United States with the approval 
of both political parties intervened by 
threatening Japan with an embargo 


(Continued on Page 13 
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A Home that 
Savings Built 


Savings are not just money... 


they are houses, 
enjoyment of life. 


farms, travel, 
Money is only 
the means to an end. The owner 
of this home used the facilities of 
the Canada Permanent to accum- 
viate the money with which to 
build; and his savings paid for it 
over a period of time. Thousands 
are doing the Canada 
Permanent Is ready to help you 
also to SAVE and BUILD. Its faith 
in the future of Canada has 
remained unswerving since 1855. 
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Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 
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OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





a member of 


COL. A... E. NASH, E.C.A 
Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth 
who was elected Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Dominion  Associ- 
tion of Chartered Accountants at 

annual convention held in Saskatoon. 


—Photo by **Who's Who in Canada’. 


B. C. PACKERS 


& Dross: 

greatly appreciate 
information on British Columbia 
Packers as to the outlook for the bal- 
the year. I am interested in 
the company and would like to keep 


poste ad. 


(rola 


I would some 


ance oy 


P. B. C., Vancouver, B.C. 
that the outlook for 
British Columbia Packers is improv- 
ing. Because of the shortage of high 
grade salmon on the Pacific coast this 
year and the level of stocks car- 
ried over by the producers from the 
prey year, prices for this product 
should be much higher for the balance 
»f the year. Encouraging a price rise 
strong export demand. Whole- 
highest grade salmon 
in the past 2 weeks or 
so by i‘z per cent and those of red 
ind pink salmon about 10 cent, 


I understand 


low 
ous 
Ss a 
sale prices for 


have increased 


per 





& Nash, 


the 


has declined about 20 
per cent. tven though higher prices 
are being paia for the raw fish, the 
improvement in prices is expected to 
more than offset increased costs. 

As British Columbia Packers is 
operating on a budget basis of pro- 
duction, which is determined by the 
market prospects each season, its own 
pack does not necessarily move up and 
down in proportion to the total run of 
salmon or total pack itself. 

In the lower grades of salmon, pro- 
duction is slightly ahead of last year 

total cases to the end of July were 
109,484 against 101,009 last year —- and 
prices continue unchanged but firm. 


while output 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Have been 
Steel Car 


like 


thinking about National 
as a likely buy and would 
to have an expression of opinion 
from Would like to know what 
the outlook for the company is and 
the possibilities of appreciation on the 
and maintenance of the $2 
dividend 


you. 


stock, 
rate 

i. Ds Gi; Be, 

I think that National 

stock has considerable attraction as a 

buy at the present time both because 

of its appreciation possibilities and its 


John, N.B. 
Steel Car 


growth potentialities. Finances are 
sound and the $2 annual should be 
maintained. 

While railroad orders continue to 


drag, it is possible that if the current 
improvement in traffic of the Can- 
adian railroad systems continues, a 
substantial volume of orders is likely 
over the intermediate term. In the 
aircraft division, deliveries on a 28- 
plane Canadian order have begun; in 
addition work is being done on orders 
for the British government and there 
are possibilities of a 140-plane order 


for the French government. It is 
not likely that the sizable develop- 
ment expenses incurred in the 1938- 


1939 year will recur and there should 
be a satisfactory gain over the profits 
of $3.59 per share which were shown 


in the year ended June 30, 1939. 
' 
O'BRIEN 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you be kind enough to give 
me your candid opinion of the 
O'Brien Gold Mines? 

S.M.J., Ottawa, Ont. 


With expectations of interesting 
results at depth being realized I am 
of the opinion the outlook for O’Brien 
Gold Mines is quite promising. High 
values have been obtained on and 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The market's 
theory, continues upward. 
occasional tertiary 


PRIMARY or 
The SECONDARY 
interruptions such as is being currently wit- 


long-term Dow's 


subject to 


under 
trend, 


trend, 


nessed, has been upward since April 8. See price discussion below. 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT. Large wars have occurred too in- 
equently to permit other than general conclusions as to their 
more immediate effects on the stock markets of important neu- 
trals, such as is the United States now. As a first consideration, 
yusiness and finance are necessarily disturbed because of (1) the 
disruption in world trade and monetary relationships; (2) the 
question of the freedom of the seas and hence the accessibility of 
former export and import centres; (3) the amount of foreign 


ioldings of domestic 
outlook for credit 
mounting debts 
When war comes as 
blue 


during a 


system of an important 
is particularly 
capitalistic 
When the war has been 
outbreak are less severe 

In the current instance 
been laboring under 


evident in the 


they have prepared for, or 

ifter an elapse of time. That 
degree prepared for the shock 
cautious policy that the American 


following, 
level of productive 
reason for 

One 


activity 
less 
clue as to what will 
reaction to war should lie 


securities that are 
period of 


a distinet surprise, 
as occurred in the summer of 1914 
neutral is necessarily 
stock 
nation’s most sensitive 
foreseen, 


business, 
war clouds for two or more years. 
discounted, 
they 
is patent, 


in its technical 


to be liquidated; 
capital 


(4) the 
destruction and 


or like a bolt from the 
, the shock to the economic 
drastic. This shock 
market, which represents a 
economic recording instrument. 
the repercussions of its actual 
finance, and securities have 
How fully 
only be known 
some considerable 
however, both in the 
business community has been 


war can 
have to 


and in the appreciable lag between stock prices and the 
Under these 
apprehension than would otherwise be 


conditions there is thus 
the case. 

more immediate 
action over the days im- 


» the market's 


mediately ahead. Stock prices, as reflected by the Dow-Jones 
railroad and industrial averages, are now in a channel bounded 
on the downside by the late June lows (see Chart); on the upside, 
by the July 22 peak Downside penetration of the lower level, 
as would be indicated by closes in both averages at or under 24.84 
and 129.04, respectively, would signal the secondary trend as 
downward This would indicate a further period of price un 
settlement, with the 120/125 area as the next known zone of 
support. Closes in both averages, however, at or above 31.21 and 
145.72, or through the upper limits of the zone, would reconfirm 
the secondary trend as upward, and suggest that a war rise, 
based upon prospects of foreign buying of American goods, was 
under way 
DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT. 
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ALBERT MACLAREN, president of 
Maclaren Power and Paper Company, 
who on Tuesday of this week was 


elected a director of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia to replace his brother, the late 
Alexander Maclaren. 

—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 
below the 17th level, a depth of 2,014 
feet, in the No. 4 vein. High grade 
ore has also been encountered on the 
16th horizon vertically above the rich 
ore. 

An extremely rich shoot in the No. 
4 vein was developed three years ago 
from the 5th to 10th level and the pos- 
sibility now that a rich shoot may con- 
tinue through the lower levels adds 
to the speculative appeal of the 
shares. The rich shoot on the bottom 
level had, at last report, been drifted 
on for 62 feet. Diamond drilling be- 
low this floor is reported to have cut 
the No. 4 vein at a vertical depth of 
105 feet, and where cut the vein 
showed a width of eight to nine inches 
of quartz with coarse gold in evidence 
over a width of three inches. The 
high grade ore on the bottom level is 
stated to be much better than any- 
thing so far disclosed in the No. 4 
vein below the 11th level. 

Cline Lake Gold, in which O’Brien 
owns over 71 per cent of issued stock, 
is making a good profit. Production 
is running around $65,000 monthly 
with the mill handling 230 tons daily. 
Grade runs close to $9.50 per ton and 
operating costs averaged $5.23 in the 
quarter ending June 10th. The mine 
is responding well to development al- 
though tonnage and grade 
what below original estimates 
diamond drilling 


are some- 


from 


ST. LAWRENCE CORP. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would very much like to know how 
St. Lawrence Corporation is doing this 
year and would greatly appreciate 
other information you have or 


any comment you would care to make. 
E. I. L., Halifax, N.S. 

As you probably know, St. Lawrence 
Corporation, Limited, is a_ holding 
company which owns 99 per cent of 
the common stock of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Company, Ltd.; 99 per 
cent of the common stock of Bromp- 
ton Pulp and Paper Company; and 25 
per cent of the common stock of Lake 

John Power & Paper Company in 
which concern St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills holds 51 per cent of the common 
stock. 

Earnings of one of 
controlled by St. Lawrence Corpora- 
tion—Brompton Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany--are running about the same as 
last year during the first 7 or 8 
months. I understand that the com- 
pany has enjoyed a larger sale of 
kraft products, pulp, paper and board, 
but that prices prevailing so far this 
year have been considerably below 
those of 1938, offsetting the advantage 
of increased volume. In 1938, Bromp- 
ton earned 39 cents per share against 


any 


the companies 
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ing Investments. 


A.E. OSLER 


Established 1886 


eee 


A CHECK-UP OF YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


A requisite of a sound investment 
portfolio is a periodic analysis by a 
competent investment consultant. 


obligation at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTA 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, Eng. 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 
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THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION - 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


AGENCY BUILDING : : 







McCALLUM HILL BLDG. - 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 


Branches in 
principal 


throughout 


cities 
years. 


Dominion. 


current American 


INVESTMENT 


700 UNION GUARDIAN BLDG. 





$1.37 in 1937. Dividends in 1938 
amounted to 55 cents per share as 
compared with $1.10 per share in 1937. 

St. Lawrence Paper Mills is expected 
to show a fair improvement in earn- 
ings this year: its sole output, news- 
print, has shown a proportionate in- 
crease to the Canadian industry in 
general and unless the European crisis 
radically dislocates American business, 
shipments for the balance of the 
year should be larger. Last year the 
company showed an operating profit 
of $507,903 against $797,694 in 1937. 
However, the 1937 total was aided by 
a dividend of $108,000 on the prefer- 
red stock of Lake St. John Power & 
Paper which is not expected to be paid 





fO DECEIVE INVADING 


BOMBING 


PLANES. Many buildings all over 


England have been in the hands of the camouflage artists who work all kinds 


of gay designs and scenes on them. 


They have just finished the cooling towers 


of the Leicester Electricity Works and at close quarters they appear to be like 


gigantic ornamental vases, 


yet to-raiding planes at 5,000 feet they pass un- 


noticed. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


211A EIGHTH AVE. W. - - 









stock market and business outlook, as well 
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LINK TODAY'S EARNINGS 
WITH TOMORROW'S NEEDS 


NOW—is the time to provide security for your declining 
The safest link in the chain of your financial pro- 
the ramme is Life Insurance—for, unlike many investments, 

fife Insurance is sure protection for your dependents 
today, as well as future security for yourself tomorrow. 


Phone our local branch office for full particulars NOW. 414 


OMINION LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WATERLOO 


ONTARIO 








STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Investment Letters, Inc., is an established weekly economic service 
analyzing and forecasting the American securities and trade outlook for 
a select list of American subscribers. 


Because of the important effect of 


price and business trends in the United States on world economic activity 
these reports should prove of distinct value to Canadian investors and 
industrialists. We invite such subscriptions, and without obligation to 
the inquirer, shall be glad to forward our latest Letter, discussing the 


as indi- 


vidual securities, so that some first-hand knowledge of the character and 
nature of our work can be placed before the inquirer. 


LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by Charles ]. Collins 


. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








this year. The Hearst obligation to 
Lake St. John which stood at $1,286,- 
758 at the end of 1938, has been re- 
duced somewhat during the current 
year, with further reductions depend- 
ent upon an improvement in the finan- 
cial position of the Hearst organ- 
ization. 


ACADIA SUGAR 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been reading your comments 
on Acadia Sugar Refineries and its 
sule to Anglo-Dutch Refineries and 
would like to know if you have any 
further information. I have been told 
that Atlantic Sugar Refineries is be- 
hind the deal. Can you inform me as 


to whether this is true or not? Any 
information you have will be appre- 
ciated 

W. J. D., Toronto, Ont. 


At the recent meeting held by the 
common and preferred shareholders 
of Acadia Sugar only a small vote was 
recorded against the offer of an un- 
identified group to buy the company 
and a second meeting has been called 
for September 13 to confirm the 
resolution which was approved on 
August 28 in Halifax. 


I understand that the report that 
Atlantic Refineries was back of the 
purchase offer is without foundation 
and that those who will purchase 
Acadia Sugar are not even in the 
Sugar refining business. 

McWATTERS 
iiditor, Gold & Dross: 

Would McWatters mine be a very 
safe investment? 

W. J. P., Perth, Ont. 

Shares of McWatters Gold Mines 


are a speculation, not a “very safe 

investment,” but I think they definite- 

ly have speculative appeal. Profitable 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Dividend Notices 





DIVIDEND 


Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of 1% has been declared 
on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
Chartered Trust and Executor Com- 
pany for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1939, payable October 2nd, 
1939, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business September 
15th, 1939. 

By Order of the Board. 

E. W. MceNEILL, 
Secretary. 
Dated at Toronto, August 17th, 1939. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Famous Players 


Canadian Corporation 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents (25c) per 
share has been declared on all issued Com- 
mon shares of the Company without nominal 
cr par value, payable on Saturday, the 30th 
day of September, 1939, to shareholders of 
record, Friday, the 15th day of September, 
1939. 

By order of the Board, 

THOS. J. BRAGG, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Dated at Toronto, this 30th day of August, 

1939 


GOLD & DROSS 





(Continued from Page 12) 
production has been maintained but 
the outlook is now greatly improved 
by ore developments in the No. 4 


shearing on the 775 and 
levels. 

This shearing has been proven to 
extend from above the 775-foot hor- 
izon to the 1,200-foot floor, a vertical 
distance of 450 feet and a width of 
around 15 feet, which is expected to 
grade about $12. Results of develop- 
ments on the three new levels will 
determine whether or not present 
mill capacity of 100 tons daily will 
be doubled. 

Production in the second quarter 
of 1939 was $105,592, as compared 
with $95,239 in the first quarter and 
$102,940 in the same period last year. 


900-foot 


STEEP ROCK IRON 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would be glud to have your 
opinion re Steep Rock Iron shares 
as a speculation at the current market 
price, also something on the financial 
set-up of the company. 

B. W., Port Arthur, Ont. 

Steep Rock Iron shares appear an 
interesting speculation. There is re- 


ported indicated an immense tonnage 
of hematite ore of a high grade and 
in now remains for underground 
development to prove the dimensions 
of the main ore body and _ grade. 
The company holds 15 miles of what 
is regarded as favorable formation 
and it is expected ore bodies will 





A; ORS 


BAILLIE, 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., 
Ltd., who has been elected to the 
board of Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. 

—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’. 


Vice-President, 


Democratic Strength Upset Plan 


(Continued from Page 11) 

The effect of that action was greater 
than was generally understood at the 
time. The United States is too strong 
for Japan. This made certain that 
3ritain could keep her naval forces 


concentrated against Italy. This made 
Italy a great liability for Hitler both 
in a military sense and psychologic- 
ally. For what good would it do him 
to conquer Poland if at the same 
time Fascist Italy were conquered? 


WE DISCUSS THIS WEER 





Abitibi 


FOLLOWING the default of in- 

terest on the first mortgage 
bonds on June 1, 1932, Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company, Ltd., 
went into receivership. In Septem- 
ber, 1932, G. T. Clarkson was ap- 
pointed receiver and manager and 
has since been in active control of 
operations. Under the Winding-Up 
Act of the Dominion, a liquidator 
was appointed and R. S. McPherson 
now holds that office. 

Since the company went into 
receivership, reorganization pro- 
posals have been advanced by the 
liquidator, the Bondholders Repre- 
sentative Committee, the Bond- 
holders Defensive Committee, the 
Preferred Shareholders Protective 
Committee, Wood, Gundy & Com- 
pany and Harrison & Company. 
Motions to call a meeting to vote 
on the liquidator’s plan have been 
adjourned and not disposed of; 
some other plans have been dis- 
carded. 

To date the plan of reorganiza- 
tion which has received the most 
attention is one which was proposed 
by H. J. Symington’s Bondholders’ 
Representative Committee. Under 
this plan, which was put forward 
on March 15, 1939, the assets of 
Abitibi Power & Paper would be 
sold to a new concern. At the sale, 
the committee would bid in the as- 
sets and satisfy the price by the 
surrender of deposited bonds and 
coupons and such cash as might be 
required to satisfy dissenting bond- 
holders. The new company would 
have a capitalization of 1,930,680 
shares, and would ask authority to 
issue up to $10,000,000 of bonds, de- 
bentures or preferred stock to pay 
off non-depositing bondholders as 
well as provide necessary working 
capital to an amount not exceeding 
$2,000,000. 

Under this plan, present 7 per 
cent preferred shareholders would 
receive warrants to buy 12 shares 
of common stock at from $36 per 
share prior to January 30, 1940, to 
$41 per share prior to July, 1942, 
on which date the warrants would 
expire. Present 6 per cent pre- 
ferred shareholders would receive 
warrants for 4 shares of common 
stock and common. shareholders 
would receive warrants for one- 
tenth of a share of new common 
for each old share held, subject to 
the above-mentioned conditions. 


Bondholders’ Support 


Currently the Symington Com- 
mittee has on deposit over $30,000,- 
000 of a total bond issue of $48,- 
000,000 and we understand that a 
number of bondholders have signi- 
fied their intention of lining up 
with the committee and depositing 
their bonds later on. No definite 
steps for the court sale of the 
company’s assets have been an- 
nounced and since the courts are 
closed for the summer, none can be 
taken until they re-open in the fall. 

One characteristic of the fore- 
going proposal—-which no counter- 
proposals until recently have pos- 
sessed—is that it is workable: the 
burden of fixed charges placed 
upon the company is not too great 
a load for its demonstrated earn- 
ings’ strength, and it contributes a 
satisfactory sum toward common 
shareholders’ equity after fixed 
charges had been taken care of. 
Such a condition would give a fillip 
to the market price of the stock 
and lend an appreciable market 
value to the warrants held by the 
creditors and shareholders. Objec- 


tions to the plan are that it is ruth- 
less and that beyond giving present 
junior security holders a chance to 
buy back into the company over a 
period of 3 years, it ignores their 
claims. 

Most recent proposals have come 
from an independent and impartial 
committee composed of Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson, former Premier 
of Ontario, former High Commis- 
sioner for Canada and president of 
the Crown Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Thomas Bradshaw, president 
of the North American Life Insur- 
ance Company and Hon. Gordon W. 
Scott, chartered accountant of 
Montreal. 5 


The New Plan 


In brief, the plan adopts the pro- 
posals of the Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Committee as regards the 
bondholders and would provide a 
5 per cent share to the full par 
value of principal and accrued in- 
terest—$48,300,000 and $31,700,000, 
respectively. It also proposes a 
junior class of shares to represent 
$50,000,000 in book assets, the 
shares to be allotted on an agreed 
basis to unsecured creditors and 
preferred and common = share- 
holders. As well as carrying a divi- 
dend rate of 5 per cent, the pre- 
ferred stock would have full voting 
power; the junior shares would 
have no par value and be entitled 
to dividends only after the 5 per 
cent dividend had been paid on the 
senior shares. 

An estimate of Abitibi’s potential 
earnings, made by Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, a reputable firm of engineers, 
is $5,510,000 per annum. This es- 
timate—-based on the sale of 500,000 
tons of sulphite pulp—was reached 
base price, New York, plus 55,000 
tons of sulphate pulp—-was reached 
after allowing $1,485,000 for de- 
preciation and depletion and is ex- 
clusive of earnings of Provincial 
Paper; it makes no provision for 
idle plant costs or expenses in con- 
nection with Sturgeon Falls and 
gives no effect to possible cost re- 
ductions or economies. 

Under the plan of the independ- 
ent committee, interest charges on 
$70,000,000 worth of 5 per cent 
stock would be $3,500,000. Using 
the Coverdale & Colpitts estimate 
of $5,510,000, there would then be 
$1,510,000 available for the junior 
stock. However, only once since 
1928 has net income approached 
either the engineers’ estimates or 
the amount required under the in- 
dependent plan: in 1929, when net 
was $4,111,804. 

It would seem that the final solu- 
tion of the Abitibi problem lies 
somewhere between the proposals 
of the Bondholders’ Representative 
Committee’s plan and that of the 
independent committee. A solution 
under the Dominion Companies 
Act and the Dominion Companies 
Creditors’ Arrangement Act would 
eliminate the necessity for the 
sale of senior securities to pay off 
non-assenting bondholders; would 
save expensive litigation that would 
be likely under the Representative 
Committee’s plan; and it would 
preserve the bondholders’ rights. 
Since the company has gone into 
receivership, it has benefited in one 
way at least: because net earnings 
have been ploughed back, net work- 
ing capital has been piled up until 
it now totals $8,097,567. That should 
be sufficient to put the company 
back on a sound operating basis, 
once the reorganization tangle is 
unwound. 


What could be gained by crushing 
the Polish Army if he had then to 
defend a new military frontier some- 
where in Italy, perhaps even on the 
Austrian and Jugoslav border? 

With Spain neutral, Japan checked 
in Asia, Italy in jeopardy, the anti- 
Comintern pact was of no further use 
to Hitler. He had to turn to Soviet 
Russia. With Russia against him, he 
was isolated and certain to be starved 
into submission. With Russia on his 
side, or even as a neutral upon whom 
he could draw for supplies, he can 
hope to withstand for a long time, 
conceivably forever, the British 
blockade. 


Hitler on Defensive 


Though Hitler is still capable of 
taking the offensive locally in Centra! 
Europe, in the larger view he is, for 
war or for peace, on the defensive. 
Unless by some mighty stroke he can 
crush the Anglo-French power, a 
thing which is possible but not prob- 
able, his position is much like that 
of Napoleon after Trafalgar. That 
is to say, he may be able to win 
battles and even campaigns but the 
chances are greatly against his being 
able to win the war. For in a long 
struggle landlocked power like Ger- 
many and Russia have never yet been 
able to outlast the powers that con- 
trol the seas. 

The Napoleonic experience reminds 
us that a struggle of this. kind, 
whether it be by war or by war-like 
diplomacy, is likely to last a long 
time. What we are witnessing is a 
struggle between land power and sea 
power. The center of Hitler’s power 
is the German Army. The center of 
the Allied power is the British Navy 
with its essential support in the 
French Army. Neither can quickly 
defeat the other. Neither can strike 
directly at the other. Therefore the 
war or the diplomatic struggle is 
almost certain to be a long one. 


The Antagonists 


In the war or in the diplomatic 
struggle the two main protagonists 
will remain, the Anglo-French on the 
one side, the Germans on the other. 
Their allies will probably not all re- 
main fixed in one coalition or the 
other. Russia has already changed 
sides once. In the Napoleonic wars 
she changed twice. Japan has prob- 
ably changed. Sooner or later Italy 
will change or be forced to change. 

In the Napoleonic wars, which 
lasted from 1793 to 1815, there were 
seven coalitions. Britain was in all 
of them except the first. Russia was 
against Napoleon in the first four, 
more or less on his side in the fifth, 
and against him in the sixth and 
seventh. The fighting was not con- 
tinuous. 

Seven treaties of peace were made 
and signed in the course of these wars, 
at Campo Formio in 1797, at Amiens 
in 1802, at Presbourg in 1805, at Tilsit 
in 1807, at Vienna in 1809, at Paris in 
1814, at Vienna in 1815. Only the 
seventh treaty really marked the end 
of the struggle. Each of the others 
was only an armistice like Munich. 
For a struggle of this sort, in which 
the issue is the mastery of the Old 
World, can never end finally except 
by the complete defeat of one side or 
the other. 

Everything we know of the situa- 
tion today agrees with what history 
teaches us, that this is not the crisis 
of a few months, or even of a few 
years, but of a generation. Realizing 
that, it is the part of wisdom for 
Americans to take advantage of their 
relative security—-to form their own 
policy very deliberately, to refuse to 
be confused by incidents, and to pre- 
pare very carefully and very thor- 
oughly before taking any critical 
decision. 

Our security lies in being effective, 
not in being excited or hurried, in 
starting nothing that we are not pre- 
pared to finish, in acting only when 
the whole force of a united people is 
behind the policy of government. For 
in this long struggle which began 
some years ago and will probably con- 
tinue for years to come, a people which 
is so fortunate that it can act deliber- 
ately would be a fool to act hastily. 


be located at other points. It is not 
anticipated there will be any unusual 
difficulties in bringing the property 
into production and the indicated 
grade of the ore should make for a 
profitable operation. 

The company which was_ incor- 
porated last February is capitalized 
at 5,000,000 shares of which 2,925,005 
are issued. An offering of 375,000 
shares at $1 per share recently was 
oversubscribed, and previous to this 
the company sold 50,000 shares at 
80 cents each. No trouble is antic- 
ipated in financing operations and 
1 understand American iron’ con- 
cerns have been anxious to take 
a financial interest in the under- 
taking. 


CANADIAN CAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have some Canadian Car & 
Foundry preferred stock and am get- 
ting discouraged. Would you advise 
me to sell? Or do you think the stock 
worth hanging on to? 

P. F. G., Regina, Sask. 

I think I would continue to hold 
my Canadian Car preferred stock if 
I were you, for I think that the 
potentialities of the company’s air- 
craft and miscellaneous divisions lend 
it long-range appeal. 

The aircraft division has enough 
orders on hand to ensure it of capacity 
operations over a long period and in 
addition, production of airplanes for 
the Mexican government, in Mexico, 
is just under way. Railroad orders 
have been very poor but if the present 
traffic activity is maintained on Can- 
adian railroad systems there is every 
possibility of a bulk of orders, pos- 
sibly for 1940 delivery. Cash position 
will be considerably augmented by the 
favorable decision in the company’s 
damage suit against the German gov- 
ernment although Canadian Car will 
receive only a fraction of its $6,000,- 
000 claim. Resumption of dividends 
on the preferred may be deferred for 
a considerable time yet, however. 


KELROWE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please tell me what you think of 
Kelrowe. Also outline any develop- 
ment work that has been done on the 
property. 

H. D. T., Notch Hill, B.C. 

Kelrowe Gold Mines is still in the 
prospect stage. The present program 
calls for underground development, a 
contract having been let to sink a 
shaft to 325 feet and establish two 
levels. Considerable encouragement 
has been secured from surface ex- 
ploration and diamond drilling so far 
completed. In one section five holes 
drilled along a length of 300 feet indi- 
cated an average of $12.22 over a 
core length of 8% feet. Four drill 
holes on a parallel structure along a 
length of 250 feet averaged $5.83 over 
8'2 feet and the underground work 
now started is to explore these two 
zones. In another section, 2,750 feet 
to the west, seven holes drilled along a 
length of 250 feet averaged $22.30 
over five feet and other intersections 
of ore grade were also indicated in 
drilling. 


KNUTSON 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you kindly tell me what 
vou know about the Knutson Mining 
Corporation: where is it, what is the 
price, and what are the prospects? 

A. L., Valleyfield, Que. 

Knutson Mining Corp. was formed 
in 1937 to develop two groups of 
claims in the Larder Lake area of 
Ontario. Seventeen claims were in 
Hearst township and nine in Mc- 
Garry township. A group in Mc- 
Vittie township, in the same area, 
was later acquired and the company 
holds 155,192 shares of Sheldon Lard- 
er Mines. 

Trenching and sampling of the 
Schoolhouse group in MeVittie town- 
ship is proceeding with encouraging 
results. It was reported last month 
that the No. 1 vein had been cross- 
trenched for 280 feet and some ex- 
tension north has been stripped. 
Sampling five trenches at 20-foot 
intervals has returned an average of 
$8.78 per ton across 5.9 feet for a 
length of 80 feet and both ends 
were said to be open. A new vein 
was discovered last month 75 feet 
east of the No. 1 and a rock trench 
averaged $19.85 across 4.3 feet. It 
is planned to follow up this work 
with a diamond drilling campaign. 

I understand shares have been sold 
at 20 and 25 cents but I am unable 
io ascertain what you would have to 
pay for the stock. 

ee 


All Systems Have Led to 
War-Time Control 


(Continued from Page 11) 
prise, but rather as assets to the na- 
tion, to be valued according to what 
they can do for the latter rather than 
for what they can do for tne indivi- 
dual owners or workers. 

But it is the supreme goal of func- 
tional organization, and it may be 
reached via the democratic route just 
as easily as by the totalitarian or the 
soviet route. And that is why the 
red shirts of the communists, the 
black shirts of the fascists, the brown 
shirts of the Nazis, and the white 
shirts of the democrats, today find 
themselves on ground that is much in 
common, having arrived at the cross 
roads by widely separated routes, but 
headed as yet they know not where. 


Canadian Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility 
and Corporation Bonds 


Mail enquiries receive 


prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Ottawa 


Toronto Winnipeg 


Montreal Vancouver 


London, Eng. Hamilton London, Ont 


Check Your Investments 


In the light of current events a survey of 
your security holdings is important. All 


inquiries will receive careful attention. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Ottawa Telephone: Elgin o161 


Montreal 


London 
Hamiltoa 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


Why Guess? 
YOUR AGENT KNOWS! 


How much insurance should you carry? 


What type? How little can you get it for with 
safety? These are questions that require expert 
judgment—such as is gladly supplied by any 
full time, thoroughly qualified insurance agent. 
Carefully trained, widely experienced and 
having always your welfare as his prime con- 
sideration, your insurance agent will justify 
your implicit confidence. 

Your Union 


“Trust Agent” 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
OF LONDON 


Head Office for Canada — Montreal 


Branch Offices and Agents throughout the Dominion 


Canadian Mining and Industrial Stocks 


Canadian Commodities 


OUR STATISTICAL STAFF WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER 
INQUIRIES REGARDING ALL CLASSES OF SECURITIES. 


F. J. Crawford & Co. 


MEMBERS: 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Canadian Commodity Exchange Inc. 
11 JORDAN ST. 
TORONTO 
ELgin 2201 


Branches: 
BARRIE 
ORILLIA 


DOW THEORY COMMENT 


Air mail letters discussing the trends of the Market 
as implied by the movements of “The Averages” 


Send for Free Copy of Latest Letter 


ROBERT RHEA 


(Author of “The Dow Theory”) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Life Business in Sound Condition 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 





In times of stress and strain people naturally get to wondering about 
the safety of the savings they have placed with the life insurance 


companies for the purpose of providing protection for depend- 
ents or an income for themselves in old age. 


There is no doubt that in the past Life Insurance in Canada has 
successfully weathered the vicissitudes of wars, epidemics and 
depressions, and has not failed to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar of the face value of its contracts. The question is, whether 
it will be able to continue to do so whatever befalls in the future. 
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trial policies for a total of $500,6 
group polic 
$648,633,739. 

1938 the total net 
urance in force in 
companies increased by 
The increase would 
been substantially greater but 
transfer of $60,000,000 of 
life 
Canada. It 


transfers to 
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Security Behind Contracts 


What is the security afforded by 
these life insurance companies for the 
fulfilment of the contracts they have 
undertaken? Let us first consider the 
financial position of the Canadian life 
shown by Government 
At the end of 1938 their total 


les, aS 





mitted assets were $2,249,852,695, 
made up of: bonds and debentures, 
$1,166,721,309; stocks, $310,609,420;: 
mans on real estate, $300,718,174; 
icy loans, $255,629,926; real estate, 





i 3,2 cash, $42,415,482; real 
sta i under agreements of sale, 
21,539,612; loans on collaterals, $154,- 
S86; other ledger assets, $2,388,442; 
nterest and rents due or accrued, 
$30,061,397 yutstanding or deferred 
1iums and annuity consideration, 
$42,615,666; other non-ledger assets, 
S97.691 
At the same date the total liabili- 
s except capital of the Canadian 


es amounted to $2,178,512,642, 





and ynsisted of: Net reserve under 
ntracts in force for payments not 
$1,885,393,117; net liability for 
itstanding claims under contracts, 
$15,004 sion for unreported 
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imounts ft with the companies at 

st, advance payments of pre- 

ns and interest by policyholders 

jividends due and unpaid, pre- 

iuctions on outstanding pre- 

s, and surrender values claim- 

inde ontracts not in force), 

$151,807,511; provision for profits to 

( jers, $46,504,114; sharehold- 

rs’ surplus and unpaid dividends, 

$5,625,040; special reserve, $41,283,332; 

staff efit funds, $13,553,741; bor- 

rowed money and bank overdrafts 

$159,906 il ther liabilities $14,- 
846,631 


Net Surplus 


Thus the Canadian companies 
surplus as regards policy- 
the end of 1938, according 


ernment figures, of $71,340,053 


showed a 


holders at 


As t paid up capital of the com- 
inies having capital stock amounted 
to $11,281,228, there was accordingly 
n surplus of $60,058,825 over 
ital, policy reserves, special re- 
serves, provision for profits to policy- 


holders and all liabilities. Every com- 


showed a 


pan surplus as regards 

) iders, ranging from $37,343 in 
the case of a small company to $20,- 
118,207 in the case of the largest 


‘anadian company 
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Canada of 
4s Shown in the 
connection with 
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made up of: bonds 
bentures, $52,591,583; 
2,62 : licy loans, $3,847,118; 
$8,925,688; real 
$921,823; real 
reements of sale 
$13,510 
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assets in 
tne 
Abstrat port in 
ness in 
$71,097,241 
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consideration 
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other 
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for 
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under 
for 
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inder $300,703; provision 
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ibility for 
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itstanding claims 
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Surplus in Canada 


Thus the British companies showed 
+ surplus in Canada over all liabilities 
in Canada, including poticy reserves 
provision for profits 
etc of $31,538,363 
British company showed a 
Canada, 
in the case of 
686,626 in 
pany 
Total admitted 
the United States companies were 
$511,626,824, made up of: bonds and 


debentures, $399,625,437; loans on reali 


eCcial reserves 
oO policyholders 
F.very sul 
from $52,976 
to $17, 
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pius in ranging 
one company 
the case of com- 
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| Pan» & 


been 


has 
pointed agency supervisor of the Win- 


KILVERT, who ap- 
mpeg branch ofnce of the G-eat-West 
Lite Assurance Compan,, along with 
C. L. Barker. Both Mir. Wilvert and 
Mr. Barker started in the business in 
the Winnipeg branch, one of the com- 
pany’s leading agencies, and both have 
excellent records as producers. 


estate, $21,732,063; policy loans, $60,- 
158,174; cash, $10,040,932; real estate, 
$5,731,165; interest and rents due or 


accrued, $6,111,599; outstanding or 
deferred premiums and annuity 
sideration, $8,210,940; all other 
$16,514. 

Total liabilities in Canada of the 
United States companies amounted to 
$457,867,370, and consisted of: Net re- 
serve under contracts in force for pay- 
mients not due, $431,916,558; net liabil- 
ity for outstanding claims under con- 
tracts, $2,890,545; provision for un- 
reported claims, $1,565,841; misce!- 
laneous liability under contracts, $10,- 
969,330; provision for profits to policy- 
holders, $8,349,765; 
$443,718; all other 
731,613 

Thus the United States companies 
showed a surplus in Canada of $53,- 
759,454 over all liabilities in Canada, 
including policy reserves, special re- 
serves, provision for profits to policy- 
holders, etc. Every United States 
company except reassurance 
company, showed a surplus in Canada, 
ranging from $22,562 in the 
one company no longer in business to 
$34,748,789 in the another 
company. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
the life insurance business as a whol 
in Canada as transacted by companies 
operating under Dominion registry 
rests upon a secure financial founda- 
tion, and is in an excellent position to 
weather whateve1 


con- 


assets, 


reserves, 
$1,- 


special 
liabilities, 


one, a 
case ot 


case of 


stress 


successfully 


and strain the future may have in 
store 
eo. 
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Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Would you please give me your 
opinion of Equitable Life Insurance 
Co. of Canada, common stock as an 


investment. Is it likely to advance in 
within the next few months? 


B. A. E., Aylmer, Ont 


price 
price 


There is no question that the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Canada has been steadily improving 
its business and financial position dur 
ing the past few years. Nor is there 
any doubt in my mind that those whv 
acquire its shares around current 
market quotations will in due time 
be well repaid, though I do not look 
for any sudden rise in the price with- 
in the next few months, but rather a 
gradual increase 

At the end of 1938 the total admit- 
ted assets of the company, according 
to Government figures, were $11,592,- 
190, while the total liabilities, includ- 
ing the paid up capital of $327,793, 
amounted to $11,465,150, showing a 
net surplus over capital and all liabili- 
$127,040. That 
is intact, and there 
regards shareholders 

Total 


ties of is, the capital 
is a surplus as 


of $127,040. 


income in 1938 was $1,810,- 
597, and the total disbursements were 


$1,214,500, 
come 


showing an excess of 


disbursements of 


iIn- 
$596,097 

During 1936 the paid up capital wa 
reduced by fifty that 


over 


per cent, so 


there is now a greatly reduced amount 
upon which to pay dividends 
e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance 
RE The Commercial ‘Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association of 
America, (Utica, N.Y.) 


I am writing to enquire whether 


this Association is a regularly licensed 
Canada On 


company in paper, its 


contracts appear favorable but, 


their 
conditions of 


quite 


ot course, prospectus does not 
the 
operate 
plant? If so, do 
an assessment has ever 
Canada? Also, are 
Canada sufficient to protect 


policy holders? 


show policy Fort 


instance, do they on the as- 
sessment 


whether 


you know 
been 
made in assets in 
Canadian 


H. J 


Toronto, Ont 


The Commercial 
Accident 
head 
adian 


Mutua! 
America, with 


‘Travelers 
Association of 
office at Utica, N.Y., and 

head office at Ottawa, was 
organized and commenced business in 


Can 


1883 It has been operating in Can 
ada under Dominion registry since 
1933 It is regularly licensed in this 


country as a fraternal benefit society 
and has a deposit with the 
ment at Ottawa of $22,000 
protection of Canadian 
exclusively. 

Assessment liability of policyholders 
is limited to the amount of one assess- 


Govern- 
for the 
policyholders 
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BENEFITS PAID SINCE ORCANIZATION 
ExCEED 1,200,000,000 
| H E A D 
Rica 
ment. Each assessment, according to 
the by-laws, shall be fixed at a sum : : : 
not exceeding $6 for each single bene- © Have Given Satisfaction to 
fit membership or $12 for each double All Concerned for One Hundred 
benefit membership. Members may a d F t 4 Y 
be reinstated by qualifying for mem- an or y-rIwo ears. 
bership just as when they first joined, 
and by paying $3 if a single benefit 
member and $6 if a double beneiil 
member. All benefits cease upon dis- Se 


continuance of premium payments, 
except where a claim is pending at 
the time premium payments cease. 
No extra assessments have been levied 
in recent years, so far as I know. 
At the end of 1938 its total admitted 
$3,439,105.53, while its 
total Liabilities amounted to $1,514,- 
146.26, showing a surplus over liabili- 
ties of $1,624,659.27. Its total income 


{ 
was $3,710,859.25, 


assetS were 








in 19388 ; and its 
total disbursements, 1,225.47, of 





@y) 295 


Which $2,335,975.68 was paid to policy- 
holde: Its total assets in Canada 
at Dec. 31, 1938, were $59,915, while 
total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $7,672, showing a sur- 
plus here of $52,248. 

All claims are readily 
and the Association 
with for fraternal 


its 


collectable, 


is safe to insure 


insurance. 


Month's Life Sales in U.S. 
Down 4.2°o 


YEW life insurance for July de- 
clined 4.2 per cent in comparison 
with the amount for July of last 


year, according to a report forwarded 
on August 15 by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The total for the first seven 
months of this year was 2.9 per cent 
more than the total for the 
ponding months of 1938. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business -—- exclusive of reviv- 
als, increases, and dividend additions 
of 40 United States companies having 
82 per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For July, the new business of all 
classes of the 40 companies was $506,- 
380,000 against $528,452,000 for July of 
1938—a decrease of 4.2 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $364,- 


corres- 


300,000 against $356,401,000 an in- 
crease of 2.2 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance was $118,218,000 against 


$153,392,000 —-a decrease of 22.9 per 
cent. Group insurance was $23,862,000 
against $18,659,000 an increase of 
27.9 per cent. 

For the first seven months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 


panies was  $4,336,687,000 against 
$4,213,221,000 an increase of 2.9 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,041,334,000 against 
$2,701,898,000 an increase of 12.6 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 


$860,540,000 against $1,260,575,000 a 
decrease of 31.7 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $434,813,000 against $250,- 
748,000 —— an increase of 73.4 per cent. 


Federated Hardware 
Mutuals 


pIRECTORS of the three large 
hardware and implement mutual 
fire insurance companies, which for 
many years have maintained joint 
direct sales offices throughout the 
United States and Canada under the 
name of Federal Hardware & Imple- 
ment Mutuals—-Hardware Mutual In- 
surance Company of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Hardware Deal- 


ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Minnesota 


Implement Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Owatonna, Minnesota—-have 
voted to discontinue this arrange- 
ment effective October 1, 1939. 

After that date joint direct sales 
offices will be maintained in all ter- 


the Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 


ritories by 


the Minnesota Implement Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, under the 
name of Federated Hardware Mutuals 
The sales organization of the Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company of 


Minnesota will operate independently. 
At the present time the companies 
joint territorial offices in 
Each company controls 
these offices. 
the new arrangement the 
Hardware Mutuals will 
the existing business of the 
former association in the territories 
served by the Atlanta, Dallas, 
Owatonna, Boston, Stevens Point, and 
roronto offices. The existing business 
of the former asociation in the ter- 
ritories served by the San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, and Newark offices will 


maintain 
hine 
three of 

Under 
Federated 
Ove! 


eities 


take 


be taken over by the Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company of Min- 
nesota A reinsurance plan will be 
maintained between the three com- 


that the distribution of 
liability will be virtually the same as 
under the former arrangement, afford- 
ing the present Federal policyholders 
the capacity of all three companies 
either directly or by reinsurance. 
Of particular interest to the policy- 
holders of these companies is the fact 
that the companies will continue the 
same active co-operation with the 
Hardware and Implement Associations 
that they have given in the past. 


panies so 
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HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, TORONTO 
E. M. WHITLEY, General Manager for Canada 
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Would a Friend Do This? 


In the day of distress due to accident or sickness does 
any friend come forward with a cheque for weekly or 
monthly expenses? No, but, the cheque comes regularly 
if you have taken the opportunity to be protected by a 
policy in the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association. It protects you for a day or a lifetime. 


Ask any of our Agents, or write us for particulars. 
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Britain’ s Leading 


Writers and Thinkers 


Many of the greatest living authorities on subjects 
of public interest are frequent contributors to the 
Sunday Times, besides an array of opinion on 
matters of art, letters, politics and sport from such 
eminent names as— 


x Hilaire Belloc 

x V. Sackville-West 
x Sean O’Casey 

x Ernest Newman 
x H. M. Bateman 

* Scrutator 


Correspondents in principal centres keep our 
readers intimately informed of the views behind 
the news throughout Europe. 


unday Times 


THE VOICE OF BRITAIN 





yy 
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Send your subscription to Sunday Times, 
159 Bay Street, Toronto. (3 months 90c, 
6 months $1.85, 12 months $3.70). 


Sample copy on request. 
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| You can obtain ready cash from this Bank TODAY 
for legitimate business operations that bring you more 
profits. Taking cash discounts by payment of your accounts 
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A “HOSPITAL” FOR FRUIT. 


NIGHT 


Covent Garden, London’s famous fruit and 
flower market, handles about $175,000,000 worth of fruit annually. 


Above is 


seen a corner of the Covent Garden laboratory, where scientists study samples 

of fruit showing wastage or abnormal features with the aim of improving 

fruit quality. The work costs in the neighborhood of $250,000 yearly and big 
things are expected from it. 


Bank Survey Indicates 
Renewal of Recovery 


“ECONOMIC developments during 

the past few months have on the 
whole been definitely favorable,” ac- 
cording to the Monthly Review of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. Were the 
international situation less explosive, 
it could be said witn a consiuerable 
degree of assurance that Canadian 
business was emerging from the slump 
of 1937-38. 

The forest and mining industries 
have experienced a considerable ex- 
pansion in the demand for their pro- 
ducts and have already somewhat in- 
creased the scale of their operations. 
Construction has been more active, 
largely because of a substantial gain 
in the building of houses. Conditions 
in the manufacturing industries have 
been slightly better, though there are 
certain exceptions. 

Retail trade in urban centres has 
increased, recently exceeding the 
levels of the corresponding months 
last year, but sales in rural areas have 
continued relatively depressed. In 
addition, the railways have been some- 
what busier and their financial posi- 
tion has improved moderately. 

“A substantial revival of export 
rade,”’ says the Review, has been the 
principal factor behind this recent 
betterment. Exports of Canadian 
produce have been rising steadily and 
in May, June and July their value 
‘exclusive of gold) at $232 millions 
was 16'»% higher than in the same 
period of 1938. Sales to the United 
States have been running above the 
previous year’s levels since the begin- 
ning of 1939 and in the last three 
months the gains have been particu- 
larly large. Exports to Great Britain 
have recovered sharply and since May 
have surpassed the corresponding 





promptly; buying materials and hiring extra hands to 
enable you to accept orders; widening domestic markets; 
seizing export opportunities — all these may be made 
possible by a loan from this Bank. Consult the Manager 
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totals of the preceding year. 

The immediate outlook for export 
business seems quite promising, owing 
to the upward course of economic 
affairs both in Britain and the United 
States. In Britain, there is every 
prospect that the recent increase in 
activity will continue during the re- 
mainder of this year. In the United 
States, the upturn which began in the 
late Spring has carried on through 
July. On the whole, it would appear 
that Canada is reaping substantial 
benetits from the heavy public ex 
penditures of these two countries. 

From a domestic standpoint, inter- 
est centres upon the wheat harvest. 
While heat and lack of moisture have 
destroyed the possibility of a bumper 
crop, present indications still point to 
an appreciably larger yield than in 
1938. In view of the lower fixed price 
and of the likelihood that grades will 
not be as good as last year’s, it is 
probable .that farm income from 
wheat will show a moderate reduc- 
tion as compared with a year ago. 
Nevertheless, the harvest will bring 
a considerable stimulus to business, 
though as was the case last year it 
may well prove to be of short dura- 
tion. 

Should the current spurt in wheat 
prices continue, returns might be 
greater than indicated above. But 
the spurt is a direct result of war 
fears and the peace-time outlook for 
wheat remains discouraging. 


Construction Gains 

Of the improvement in housing con- 
struction, the Review states that 
residential contracts amounted to $41 
millions in the first seven months of 
the year—a gain of no less than 31% 
over the previous year and the high- 
est figure for any corresponding period 
since 1931. The part played by the 
National Housing Act in promoting 
this expansion is shown by the 45% 
increase over a year ago in loans under 
its provisions. From January to 
July, housing loans totalled nearly 
$12 millions and financed 3,600 hous- 
ing units. The growing volume of 
loans made by the banks under the 
Home Improvement Plan has been an 
additional stimulating influence: the 
year’s new advances of $7.4 millions 
are 30% ahead of the corresponding 
tigure for 1938 

In regard to mining, it appears that 
the rising trend of activity, which 
was for some time checked by the 
world-wide business 
been resumed during the last few 
months. “Gold production has shown 
a further substantial advance, the 
market for base metals has expanded 
appreciably, coal output has picked up 
and additional progress has been made 
in developing the Alberta oil fields.” 

The Review presents two new 
measures of industrial activity--em- 
ployment in the industries which pro- 
duce goods and carloadings of indus- 
trial products. Both of these indices 
contirm the improving business trend 
Each of them has risen materially in 
the last six months to levels somewhat 
higher than a year earlier. 

ee 


WAR MEMORIAL 
NANADA’'S National War Memorial, 
commemorating the services of 
her sons and daughters during the 
Great War, is located on Connaught 
Place, Ottawa. The whole memorial 
is nearly 70 feet in height and faces 
the new Parkway in the centre of the 
capital city. The memorial consists 
of a group of twenty-two bronze 
figures representing all arms and 
branches of the service, who are pre- 
sented as pressing eagerly forward 
between two granite columns, These 
columns are surmounted by an archi- 
trave bearing the heroic bronze figures 
of Peace and Freedom. 


recession, has 


sured 


Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


WHOULD the British Empire become 
involved in war, the Dominion of 
Canada will weigh heavily upon the 
scale of British power. This will be 
particularly true in the supply of food- 
stuffs and in metals. 
e 
Metal production in Canada in 1914, 
the first year of the world war, was 
considered quite important. Yet, in 
comparison with 1939 the metal output 
was a mere skeleton. By way of illus- 
tration, it may be recalled that in 1914 
the production of copper in Canada 
was valued at just $10,300,000, as com- 
pared with probably $60,000,000 in 
1939. Nickel output in 1914 was valued 
at $13,655,000, whereas in 1939 it will 
have a value of approximately $55,- 
000,000. Lead production was valued 
at just $1,627,568 in 1914, whereas in 
1939 it will have a value of $14,000,000. 
Also, zinc production in 1914 was 
valued at less than $400,000, compared 
with an output of close to $12,000,000 
in 1939. The gold output of less than 
$16,000,000 from all mines of Canada 
in 1914 compares with a probable out- 
put of $175,000,000 to $180,000,000 in 
1929, 
e 


Metal responded quickly 
under war demands in the world war. 
Copper was 13.60 cents per lb. in 1914, 
rose to 17.27 in 1915 and an average of 
over 27 cents per lb. in 1916 and 1917. 
Lead rose from 3.86 in 1914 to 8.78 in 
1917. Zinc soared from 5 cents per lb 
in 1914 to 13 cents per pound in 1915 


prices 


Should another world war develop, 
many metal observers believe prices 
will rise again. Current prices of 
under 5 cents per lb. for lead and zinc, 
and a price of under 11 cents per lb 
for copper have so far reflected 
nething more than a mere possibility 
of war. 

+o 

The Pickle Lake and Crow River 
mining area in the district of Patricia 
has now been provided with sufficient 
hydro-electric power with which to 
proceed with expansion of operations 
The transmission line has been com- 
pleted from Ear Falls, and upwards of 
1500 additional horsepower has been 
made immediately available 
quickly reflect itself particularly on 
the scope of operations at the Pickle 
Crow and the Central Patricia mines 


This wil 


Denison Nickel Mines has opened a 
fine grade of ore in the crosscut at 950 
ft. in depth. Combined copper and 
nickel content is estimated at two pet 
cent., added to which is around $3 per 
ton in platinum. 

e 


Hard Rock Gold Mines is estimated 
to have 600,000 tons of ore above the 
475 ft. level, and with exploration 
below that depth having advanced to 
a point where an aggregate of around 
1,000,000 tons of ore may be indicated 
in the north orebody. Grade is esti- 
mated at over $11 per ton. The mill 
is operating at 300 tons daily and is 


producing 75 tons of concentrates 


You will never 
regret being in- 
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roasting plant de- 
gned to handle 100 tons of concen- 


trates daily is nearly complete, and 


will go into operation by about the 
niddle of September 
s 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines will pay 
its regular quarterly dividend of 7 
cents per share on Sept. 29th, calling 
for distribution of $250,319, and mak- 
ing a total of $6,467,195 since January 
142 . 
es 
Upper Canada Mines is giving the 


finishing touches to mill construction 
The new plant, capable of handling 


150 tons of ore daily, should be placed 


in operation during the first week in 
October. 
e 
Split Lake Gold Mines reports dis- 


covery of a new vein closely parallel- 
ling the No. 2 deposit. The find was 
made during the course of stoping 
operations on No. 2 itself. The newly 
found vein is 2'2 ft. in width with vis- 
ible gold showing in the quartz. 
o 

Gold Mines in Canada have an esti- 
mated 75,000,000 tons of ore in sight, 
according to estimates prepared ex- 
clusively for Saturday Night. This in- 
cludes the ore reserves of Noranda 
Mines in the gold mine classification 


tor the reason that although Noranda 
Ss generaliy looked upon as a copper 
mine, yet the ore reserves contain 


more gold than that so far estimated 
in any other mine in Canada. The 
total Canadian ore reserve 
gold content 
mately 


has a gross 
estimated at approxi- 
about four 
years ahead of current rate of output. 


$700,000,000 or 


A favorabl t 


e feature is that current 


yperations are placing more new ore 
n sight than that being taken out. 

e 
Stadacona Rouyn Mines produced 


$53,958 in gold during July, recovering 
in average of $5.34 per ton. Operating 
protits have averaged about $3,000 per 
onth so far this vear 
e 

Canada's gold production, now up 

1 rate of 5,000,000 ounces annually 
s the centre of marked interest as a 


result of the recent sharp rise in the 


for gold as measured by the Brit- 
sh wound and other currencies 
e 
Smelter Gold Mines has let a dia- 


mond drill contract for the purpose of 

exploring the downward and lateral 

extensions of the high grade discovery 

recently made on surface of the com- 

inv’s properties at Rowan Lake. A 

weavy duty drill, capable of working 
f 


to 1500 ft n depth, is being trans- 


ported to the 


property 
e 


McKenzie Red Lake is raising 240 


1 


ms of ore daily This is being sorted 


iown to 200 tons which is the current 

scale of mi yperations 
7 

Preston East Dome has increased 
mill operations to over 400 tons pet 
day. Grade of ore, however, has been 
sharply reduced to between $10 and 
$11 per ton This compares with a re- 
covery of $14.70 per ton in July when 

erage grade of mill feed was above 
normal due t irawing upon high 
grade accumulated at surface during 
lier development operations 





DEVELOPS BETTER LIGHT. Dr. Leslie F. Howlett, Ottawa, of the National 
Re-earch Council, has perfected artificial daylight which is better than the real 


thing. 


At least, it is better than ordinary daylight for color grading and color 


grading is a vital factor in the valuation of furs, as it is in paint manufacture 


and other industries. 


Now, using the Research Council’s methods, it can be 


done under correct lighting conditions which are constant regardless of weather 


or time of day. 


Equally important is the fact those conditions can be repro- 
duced exactly at other places and times. 
have been graded by north sky light, 


Down in Prince Edward Island, furs 
but even this was recognized as subject 


to great variations. The Department of Agriculture asked the Research 


Council to work out some more satisfactory system. 
Dr. Howlett and is ready now for use. 


This has been done by 
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field, he stated that the Turner Valley this water would not be found in > e 
= ~ structure continued about seven miles other parts of the field 
Westerm Oil and Oil Men north of the Home Millarville No. 2 > 
well; however, he stressed that this In discussing the geology of the 
BY T. E. KEYES did not mean that the entire seven- Brazeau area, Dr. J. O. G. Sander- 
mile area would be productive of oil. son said that it too was of a very 
YOR some time I have been trying states that oil in quantity was en- This area is narrower than is the complicated nature; he claimed the 
to find out how Canada’s western countered at the Franco well at south end, and drilling would be structure was a very large one, pos- 
oils could serve the Empire in the Unity, Sask deeper as it proceeded north of the sibly five to six times larger than at low cost wire AN 
évent of war. e Home No. 2 well. tne Turner Valley field. 
* Mr. Thorn said the Franco No. 1 - ° H-9-P) Loan 
Last January I talked with a rep- well at Cardston, presently standing ‘ne tact that -weler wes. on The Home Oil Company has spent 
resentative of the British Admiralty at 4700 feet, is now changing to rotary coleieaian in Sek daa, weed ‘- the over $300,000 in aerial and geological Cui wantin 
in Ottawa, and I know the suggestion equipment. field makes it highly probable that S°UTVYS. drilling and development aby sf eee Sellin “Shadiiten 
which that man made to the Domin- * : : work. The present depth of the Home : - 
ion geological survey Wranco Cardston Noro well: located this same water extends to the north Braseau. well’ is around: 500: fect, tion Loans for Home Owners 
. about eight miles from the No. 1 well, end of me psere Dr. euene ee and the lime contact, or producing 
I also know, under certain condi- and on a different structure, is drill- a ne omarion ype ee horizon should be reached, according BANK OF MONTREAL 
tions. what could happen to the Brit- ing at about 200 feet. The lime or sibly the most complicated structure to Dr. Sanderson, at around 8000 
Tarcma crs ceendl aden aruacin he aa ing horizon is expected at i= North America, from a geologist’s feet: however, geology is something Established 1817 
ish fleet and other mechanized equiy ee ee standpoint. This statement was gen- which lends itself to a great deal of “a bank where small vccounts are welcome” 
ment around 4,000 feet erally concurred in by other geolo- speculation. : oe ; 
, 5 gists, the only exception being Dr. e 
therefore believe that one of the Possibly the most interesting pape! r A. Sink. TI = te ; ae es 
greatest services Canadacanrenderto delivered at the meeting of the Cana- : 1e disc ussions were not confined ‘ AS3 a 
the Empire at this time is to see that dian Institute of Mining and Metal- Oe. .., +o western oils; among the papers 
has lots of oil of the types that it lurgy last week was that of Dr. G ade is: the miperien’s cneet geologist was a talk on the development of oil . 
ieeis- asc ; aavelapunen| g ama on the seneral. boolbey ol at Calgary. In discussing the field, and gas in New Brunswick by Dr. 
: i andi te Valles oak as wise asia. Dr. i ons told. the he said that until recently, he had J, A. Henderson of London, England. New Brunswick oil is of a paraffin to Sarnia, Ont. This would be costly. 
yu . fields Sushed: in members. andl public that the south agreed with —_ heageiace gph of Dr. Dr. Henderson and his associates have base and similar to high quality lubri- « 
very possible way. There should be end of Turner Valley ended at the avaae %, vat — _ nee BOW bide under lease from the New Brunswick cating oils found in Pennsylvania. Dr. The depth of the wells in_ this 
10 idle drilling rigs anywhere in’ Brown No. 6 well, He pointed out = ee ponerse oe oo government 10,000 sq. miles of po- Henderson and his group have a small field vary from 2500 to 4600 ft. How- 
Seiki , that. dus ty See eee ee bile just = ordinary oi a as as tential oil land; a small part of this refinery in the field, and oil produc- ever, Dr. Henderson considers that 
1st" , S si most of the faults on the surface did area near Moncton, N.B. has been tion is limited to the area which this the Albert shales, from which the 
e oe ympleted, would be approximately not extend into the lime or produc- developed, and both gas and oil have refinery can serve. According to Dr. production is obtained, possibly ex- 
this s I uit d un . tha 9100 feet deep and would be almost ing zone. He also stated that he con- been found. The city of Moncton has Henderson, the Imperial’s oil refin- tend from 6000 to 8000 feet in depth, 
ested, 1s shown ertain to encounter water, as did sidered the water encountered at been supplied with gas for many ery at Halifax does not make and the wells could be drilled to these 
sentat s from Okalta No. 6 and Scottish Petroleums Okalta No. 6 and Scottish Petroleums years. The total value of oil and lubricating oils, and for him to mar-_ horizons if desired. He considers that 
11ISCUSS > to be a connate or stagnant body, gas recovered so far amounts to ket this oil through the Imperial com- a major oilfield exists in New Bruns- 
: 5 ties In discussing the north end of the and that it was quite possible that $8,100,000. pany, it would be necessary to ship it wick. 
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ADDS STRENGTH, PREVENTS BREAKAGE 
pi a o - ae Se : Two micuty pruMs of Nickel Cast Iron turning on through the use of Canadian Nickel and its alloys. 
f at ater, which is usually 37-ton shafts of Nickel Steel, wind in the cables that And still the search for new uses for Canadian 
; oma ae ee hoist ore, men and materials from a Canadian mine. Nickel is actively carried on by International 
promising, Mr. Thorn said Nickel imparts to the iron and steel the exceptional Nickel engineers. For Nickel is of no value to 
t he nrefers to not issue anv fficial J é “ és e ° e 
ee elt ee at eee aloes “en ae strength required in this service. Canada until it is sold. 
: ymplete report from the com » ° ° . . * * 
aaahaaiel A fisherman winds in his line on a light-weight reel. New uses for Canadian Nickel in world industry call 
° It is made of “Monel” (24 Nickel plus }4 Copper) for for i vai ‘ ° er age fe 
scoudina to senerts areund Cab : ; or increased production from Canada’s Nickel mines 
gary, the LAapiiantes well was strength and corrosion resistance. ‘ail plants. WAEs cculles fn the employment of still ha 
termed a 500 barre yroducer; how- a F F wer z 
ever, even if it acu Galen yut to be In all branches of peaceful industry throughout more men and the purchase of still more machinery, ae ten aseeag 


a 100 barrel well it will be an excel- 
lent commercial producer, as_ the : : ; ; ; 
depth is onl: 1,750 feet, and the drill- engineering difficulties are being overcome, 
ing costs less than $15,000 


the world, new economies are being effected, new supplies, freight, lumber and power from all parts INpusTRY IN 1938” 
of the Dominion. 
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I met F. H. Edmunds at the C.1.M 
and M. convention; he is professor of 
geology at Saskatchewan nena: T H E } N T E R N AT i 0 ns A L N j C K t L ¢ 0 M ’ A fi y 0 F Cc A N A D A . L i fyi i T E D 
Saske He tells » the Lloyd- 
ceeaes tehd aie ae loam as 258 KING STREET WesT, TORONTO 
a proven oil and gas field; he also EE, 
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TORONTO, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 9, 1939 


ESTERN Ontario is making Canadian history these days. 

During the past thirty and some odd years there has been a 
growing realization among municipalities situated in the Grand 
River valley that something must be done to control the flow of 
that river. Now something 7s being done. 

The most ambitious project of its kind attempted in the 
Dominion, a giant control dam is in process of construction on a 
site three miles northeast of Fergus. When completed in the 
autumn of 1940 the dam will stretch for 2,270 feet in a general 
east-west direction across the river valley, each end securely 
anchored against enduring hills. 

Across this structure will run a 24-foot roadway, carried over 
the spillway section by a bridge. Bridge and spillway will be 
floodlighted. Upstream, a lake varying in width from a mile and 
a half not far above the dam to a few hundred feet where it 
narrows to the river inlet, will extend for a length estimated at 
from seven to eight and three-quarter miles. The Grand River 
Conservation Commission, administrative authority for the entire 
conservation project, of which the Fergus development is the 
largest unit, is reported reserving a 500-foot strip of land around 
the entire shore 
development and the sale of summer home sites. 

The dam will thrust itself up from foundations in the solid 
rock to a height of 75 feet and in the centre there will be a 150-foot 
concrete spillway with four electrically-operated steel gates each 


(Continued on Page 20 
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Great Project on 


BY E. F. LAMBERT 


of the lake-to-be, with the idea of park 


TOP LEFT: These sturdy wooden bridges carry 
a constant stream of heavily loaded dump trucks 
over the diversion channel which takes the river 
down the east side of the valley while the west 
wing wall is being built. This channel is 1,000 
feet long, 30 feet wide and about 15 feet deep. 
RIGHT: Giant cement mixer being groomed for 
its task of pouring the extensive foundations. 


CENTRE LEFT: Map of the area affected by the 
vast Grand River flood control project. RIGHT: 
The pegged area represents the centre of the 
dam-to-be. The pegs are plugging prepared drill- 
holes in the rock, which are loaded and blasted a 











hundred at a time to prepare a solid rock founda- 
tion for the spillway section. 


BELOW LEFT: General view of work in the 
river valley looking from the west bank. At lower 
right is the beginning of the “rock toe fill” which 
will prevent the wing wall from slipping. This 
rock, blasted from the spillway site, is being 
loaded into trucks by the steam shovel (centre). 
The graded strip stretching away to the distance 
represents the line of the dam. RIGHT: Looking 
northwest from the centre of the workings. The 
bank has been graded down in a series of ledges 
to prevent slides when the dam is anchored to its 
slope. On top of the bank are the camp buildings. 
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Reminiscent of early Victorian grandeur 
is this handsome Candelabra by Inter- 
national Silver who recommend Silvo to 


preserve the beauty of your silverware 


. 
Sitvo is easy to use, safe 
and sure. It treats the 
lustrous surface with due 
respect, banishing tarnish 
and dimness, polishing 


quickly, carefully and well. 
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LIQUID SILVER POLISH \\, 
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Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 
Illustrated prospectus and information 
regarding Bu ies and Scholarships oD 
request. Early registration recommended. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Melton Doubles 


Prom Audience 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


‘D SOONER sing in Toronto than 
any city of the world, so help me,” 
quoth the lyric tenor James Melton, 


guest artist at the Promenade Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert in Varsity 
Arena last week. Apparently the 


Toronto public reciprocates his affec- 
tion, for the audience numbered well 
over 7000, more than double those 
which have attended recent Proms. 
Though those present were aware that 
war was almost inevitable, they had 
come to relax and enjoy themselves 
and Mr. Melton’s habit of establishing 
easy colloquial relations with listeners 
was just what they wanted. 

It seems at first blush an odd com- 


parison but Mr. Melton’s methods of 
dealing with his public closely re- 


semble those of a popular idol of the 
Sir Harry Lauder. Of course 
he is as formal as other tenors in 
serious works sung to show the scope 
of his art; but he really finds him- 
self in lyrics of a popular order. These, 
owing to the fine quality of his voice 
and the geniality of his bearing, take 
on new charm 

He is not 
good one; 


tones, an 


past, 


a great tenor, but 
with pure warm 

admirable production 
faultless enunciation In 
aria, “Distant Echo of my 
from Tschaikowsky’s 
Onegin,” he not 


a very 
liquid 

and 
the great 
Youth,” 
“Eugene 
markedly 
He was sticking too closely 


was im- 


pressive. 


to the text to let himself go. He was 
better in Massenet’s “Elegie” and 
Eakin’s gypsy song “Ay, Gitanos,” 
sung with genuine ease and lyrical 
fervor. But his real triumphs oc- 
curred when he sang American folk 
songs like “Water Boy” and Gersh- 

n’'s “Summertime.” His instinct 
failed him however when he offered 


is rubbishy a song as was ever writ- 
ten: “It’s a little bit of Heaven, and 
they call it I-er-land.” This quenched 
the enthusiasm of the countless 
Oliver Twists who had been asking 
for “more.” 

Reginald most 


Stewart's important 


offering was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s gor- 
geously colorful and intricate over- 
ture, “The Russian Festival of High 
Easter Most of the orchestra are 
familiar with it, and it was ably rend- 
ered with due attention to the con- 
trast in atmosphere between the 


turgical passages and the incidents 
springtide rejoicing. In the forme: 
he ‘cello section acquitted itself mag- 
iificently Mr. Stewart gave a 
ipitally smooth and buoyant render- 
yzart’s Symphony in G minor, 

an inspiring interpreta- 
n of two of Dvorak’s fiery and 
Dances. Slav in- 

the program, for 
resistance the conductor 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812.” 
happens to celebrate the 
over France, it 
ilso lebrates the victory of a people 


also 
ng of M 
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jominated 

ri piece de 
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“nough it 


triumph of 
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rat r 
spiration 


Russia 


ver a foreign dictator, and in that 
spirit audiences accept it. It is worth 
noting that this overture, now so 
universally known, was first intro- 


iuced to Canada thirty-five years ago 
great bandmaster Mackenzie 
the first visit to this coun- 
Band of the Coldstream 


yy the 
togan, on 


try of the 


Guards. It was then nearly a quarter 
of a century old, but had been little 
known outside Russia until a few 
years previously Rogan had heard of 


it and played it for British audiences. 


Sir Dan Godfrey's Death 


In the pressure of more exciting 
the death of the British 
onductor, Sir Dan Godfrey, who pas- 
sed away weeks ago at the age 
of 71, escaped attention. Sir Dan was 
well known on this side of the Atlantic 


iDdDie 


news 


1 few 


‘ 


ind had visited Canada on several 
xccasions. In Toronto musical circles 
e had close friends, who included 
Thomas J. Crawford and Reginald 
Stewart. Sir Dan was chiefly famous 
is conductor of the Bournemouth Cor- 


poration Orchestra, a post he held for 
forty y retirement in 1934 
ng rendered compulsory because he 


irs, his 


had passed the age of 65. He was a 
son of the famous bandmaster of the 
enadier Guards, Lieut. Dan God- 
frey, and for over a hundred years 
irious members of the Godfrey 
family were famous in connection 
th British Army bands Sir Dan 


1imself did not join the military estab- 
lishment, but in 1889 at the age of 21 


he became conductor of the “London 
Military Band” which was really a 
lian organization Not long after- 


wards he went to South Africa as a 
ght opera conductor, and after his 
return in 1893 undertook the project 
municipal orchestra at 


ugment the popular- 


yf reating a 


Bournemouth toa 


ty of the town as a tourist resort. It 
was the most successful experiment 
of the kind ever attempted and in 
the course of years the Bournemouth 


Orchestra became famous as_ the 


vehicle of the best symphonic music 
During his career he played for the 
first time 180 works by modern British 
omposers, and in recognition of his 
services to British music he was 
knighted in 1922 Fifteen years ago 


in his book, ‘‘Memories and Music,” 
he presented his own theory of the 
relation of colors to various orchestral 
instruments In a tabulation he at- 
tached a each; for 
instance him suggested 
blue, and rose-pink to 
blush-red 

Igor Stravinsky who has accepted a 
chair at Harvard University will 
spend the coming season in America, 
filling occasional engagements as a 
guest conductor. The most startling 


specific color to 
the flute for 
the clarinet 


news about him however is that hav- 
ing gone the limit in orchestral color 
and complexity with ‘“Petroushka” 
and “Rites of Spring,” he has turned 
back to eighteenth century modes and 
is composing a symphony in the style 
of Haydn. 


"Fidelio’s” Predecessor 


Herbert F. 
known to 
traveling 


Peyser, 
Canadian 


formerly well 
musicians as 
correspondent for Musical 
ica, recently contributed to the 
York Times the longest account 
of a single broadcast that one recalls. 
But it was an event of rare historic 
interest. Everyone knows Beethoven's 
opera “Fidelio,” at least through its 
three “Leonore”’ overtures. It was 
first produced in Vienna in 1814 and 
the text was credited to two Austrian 
librettists. In reality it was a trans- 
lation of an opera ‘“Leonore; or 
Conjugal Love,” the book of which 
was written by Jean-Nicholas Bouilly, 
with music by a forgotten French 
composer, Pierre Gaveaux. It was first 
produced in Paris during the latter 
days of the French Revolution; first 
day of Ventose, year 6; which means 
Feb. 19, 1798. Lacking the music of 
Beethoven it did not last very long. 
Recently the Eiffel Tower station of 
the French radio system revived 
“Leonore” in its entirety. Until this 
occasion it had not been heard in 
Paris or anywhere else for nearly 141 
years. Gaveaux’s score, according to 
Mr. Peyser, is tuneful but unimpres- 
sive and marked by insipid echoes of 
Gluck and Mozart. But it was inter- 
esting to contrast the manner in which 
Gaveaux and Beethoven had treated 
the same incidents, the one trivially; 
the other with lofty emotion; the dif- 
ference between a hack-worker and 
a genius. 

The Italian Government has honored 
the composer of “Bohéme” and 
“Madame Butterfly,” by adding the 
name Puccini to that of the retired 
spot where he composed his later 
works. It has been discovered that 
in his native Lucca he had a musical 
ancestor also named Giacomo Puccini 
(1712-1781) who was a chapel-master. 
The old gentleman left three large 
volumes of memoirs, preserved in the 
state archives of Lucca, containing 
many details about the musical life of 
Italy in the eighteenth century. An 
entry of April 7, 1764, describes a 
concert given at Lucca in honor of the 
Duke of York, brother of King George 
the Third of England. 

During the Napoleonic Wars the 
most popular composer and singer of 
British sea songs was Charles Dibdin, 
born at Southhampton, 1745, died 
London, 1814. He began as a choir 
boy in Winchester Cathedral and later 
became famous as an actor and singer. 
Of his 600 sea songs “Tom Bowling” 
and “Blow High, Blow Low” are the 
most famous. For many years there 
existed in London the Dibdinian Club, 
founded in 1834, to promote regular 
performances of his lyrics. 

During his lifetime they were 
credited with having recruited more 
men for the British Navy than were 
ever kidnapped by the press yang. 
It so happens that there resides in 
Victoria, B.C., a great-great grand- 
son of the composer, F. Dibdin Hes- 
selkyne, with whose co-operation the 
125th anniversary of Dibdin’s death 
was commemorated at Vancouver on 
September 3 in the “By the Sea” 
broadcast of Percy Harvey’s orchestra 
and the Blue Jackets Chorus. ‘Tom 


{ 
silile 


New 


Bowling” was of course included, as 

well as another old favorite, “The 

Bells of Aberdovy”. 

New Music on the Air 
“Young Apollo” one of the com- 

positions which the British composer 

Benjamin Britten completed during 


his stay in Canada, had its world- 
premiére recently in a broadcast by 
Alexander Chuhaldin’s “Melodic 
Strings.” It is scored for pianoforte, 
string quartet and orchestra. Mr. 
Britten, himself a gifted executant, 
was at the keyboard; and the quartet 
consisted of Albert Pratz and Harold 





ON VACATION. 
conductor of 
Symphony 
during his recent vacation at Falmouth 
Heights, Mass., near Cape Cod It 


Reginald Stewart, 
Toronto’s Promenade 
Orchestra, photographed 


was Mr. Stewart's first real vacation 
since the beginning of the proms in 
the summer of 1934, 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





THERE’S A MUSICAL CONFERENCE on the Sky Line Trail Hike when 

Louis Crerar of Toronto, pianist; J. Murray Gibbon of Montreal; and Frances 

James, soprano soloist, of Toronto, get together at the final pow-wow near 
Lake Louise. 


Sumberg, violinists, Cecil Figelsky, 
viola, and Philip Spivak, ’cello. The 
composition is symbolic, typifying the 
triumph of the God of Light over 
deities of darkness and destruction 
like Saturn. It is stormy, brilliant and 
and will 


suggestive, possibly be ex- 
tended by Mr. Britten. 

Two unique lyrical offerings are 
being heard from opposite sides of 
Canada this week. In the program 
“Acadian Serenade” from Halifax, 


Earle Spicer is singing ‘The Kynge’s 
Ballade of Passetyme with Good 
Cumpanye,” words and music by King 
Henry VIII, the manuscript of which 
is in the British Museum. At Van- 
couver, Clement Williams, Australian 
baritone, is singing a poem, “Dream 
of Spring,” by the 18th century 
Chinese poet Ts’en Ts’an, set to music 


by Sir Granville Bantock. 

Jan Cherniavsky, widely known 
pianist, has returned to Vancouver 
after a considerable absence. He 


originally made his debut in Russia 
at the age of 7 and later with his 
brothers Leo and Mischel formed the 
Cherniavsky Trio which in forme! 
years traveled on every continent. 
Early this summer he had planned a 
recital tour which was to have in- 
cluded Vienna, Budapest and other 
cities of Middle Europe, a plan frus- 
trated by the tension of world condi- 
tions. He has lately commenced a 
series of broadcasts from Vancouver 
and claims to have made a special 
study of piano technique in relation 
to the microphone, a field in which 
there is room for development. Mr. 
Cherniavsky says with some truth 
that he has never heard a pianoforte 
broadcast which completely retained 
the individuality or mood of the artist. 
This handicap, known to all radio ex- 
perts, he hopes to overcome in part 
at least. 


Forgotten Silas 


A little while ago Bernard Shaw 
published “Music in London: 1890- 
1894,” a reprint of musical criticisms 
he wrote at that period for the defunct 
“Star” over the pseudonym “Corno 
di Bassetto’”. The book brought back 
to recollection the names of a number 
of forgotten figures prominent in Lon- 
don musical circles in the eighties 
when Shaw’s mother was a singing 
teacher. Among them was a com- 
poser named Silas who in 1892 played 
a Piano Concerto of his own at Crystal 
Palace. Shaw ventured the opinion 
that if it had been introduced by a 
pianist like the young Paderewski or 
the veteran Rubinstein it would have 
created a furore. Since few of the 
present generation ever heard of a 
composer named Silas the old tribute 
piqued curiosity. It appears that 
Eduard Silas was a native of Amster- 
dam, born in 1827 and educated at 
the Conservatoire, where in youth he 
defeated Camille Saint-Saens in an 
organ competition. His ability as a 
pianist won congratulations from 
Chopin in 1849, and he was the per- 
sonal friend of Berlioz, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, Rubinstein and Saint- 
Saens. He settled in London in 1850 
and remained there until his death in 


1909. His oratorio “Jonah” was pro- 
duced at the Norwich Festival in 
1863 and his organ music is still 


played in English churches. He was 
long connected with the Guildhall 
School of Music and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, and judging by letters 
from old pupils in British publications 
he was a lovable and_ inspiring 
teacher. 

The Winnipeg organization known 
as the Morning Musicale is  plan- 
ning for the season of 1939-40 a series 
of 12 semi-monthly concerts, provid- 
ed exclusively by Winnipeg musicians. 
The Manitoba capital boasts a large 
number of chamber and small or- 
chestral organizations which will be 
utilized. A string ensemble under 
Geoffrey Waddington will open the 
series early in October with a Bach 
program, followed two weeks later by 
a Moussorgsky centenary program. 


BBC’s Choral Director 


The orchestral head of BBC, Sir 
Adrian Boult, is well known on this 
side of the Atlantic, but less is known 
of Leslie Woodgate, who has been 
Choral Director since 1934. He is 
still a young man and began his musi- 
cal career as a choir-boy in London. 
Then he obtained an all-round musi- 
cal education and became an organ- 
ist. His first important appointment 
was as assistant to the noted com- 


poser John Ireland at St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea. His broadcasting 
forces at BBC are divided into sev- 


eral branches, only occasionally heard 
en masse. He has two small groups 
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TRINITY 
COLLEGE 


SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 
Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 

awarded annually. 








For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A.,B.Paed. 








PROMENADE 
e SYMPHONY concerts 


Reginald Stewart, Conductor 
Scott Reginald 


MALCOLM - GODDEN 


Duo Pianists 


VARSITY \ 

akeNa LHURS., SEPT. 14 Py. 
Prices: 25c, 35c; Res. 50c, 80c. Heintz- 
man’s and Moodey’s daily. Arena Thurs- 
days Only. ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager. 


of eight voices each, for madrigals 
and part songs. Group B act as lead- 
ers of the BBC Chorus which totals 
42 voices. In addition he has a Choral 
Society of over 200 voices which aug- 
ments the smaller and more expert 
groups for choruses which demand 
vast tonal volume. In Mr. Sargent’s 
opinion the most popular choral pro- 
grams are those given by the twenty 
male voices of the BBC Chorus. He 
has found that with the listening pub- 
lic the women’s chorus is not so ap- 
pealing. Generally speaking he is of 
the opinion that the finer edge of 
choral singing eludes both gramo- 
phone and wireless under present con- 
ditions; but in the case of radio he 
thinks that the inferior quality of 45 
many radio sets in use in the British 
Isles is accountable. 
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Alma College 


FOUNDED 1877 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports. 
Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario in Arts 
and Home Economics. 


Principal: Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 
A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens Wednesday, September 13th 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Se. 
(London, Eng.) Principals (London, Eng.) 





BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 


LENNOXVILLE, QUE. 
FOUNDED 1837 


Boys will return for Michaelmas Term 
September 12th. and 14th., 1939 


Particulars of Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 
on request. 


C. G. M. GRIER, M.A., Headmaster 





HMeisterschaft College 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
1889 to 1939 






The only school in Canada to offer thoroughly individualized training with 
limited enrolments per teacher . . . Academic and commercial courses for young 
people preparing to enter either University or business. For full particulars write 
registrar. 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5TH. 
2 ST. CLAIR AVE. EAST - - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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FILM PARADE 





“The Opium of the People” 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


N HOLLYWOOD the studio con- 
ferences must be almost as intense 
and frequent as the conferences in 
the chancelleries of Europe. “Give 
the public something to make them 
forget...” “No, give them something 
to make them realize...” “Build up 
the features, double-bills and plenty 
of sentiment and comedy...” “En- 
large the newsreels service. People 
aren’t interested any more in any- 
thing but what is happening. Look 
at the radio...” “Look at the last 
war, what did they give them? Senti- 
ment and Comedy. Mary Pickford 
and Charlie Chaplin.” 

Mary Pickford and Charlie Chap- 
iin. “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” and “Shoulder Arms.” There 
were no newsreels and there was no 
radio. You couldn’t turn a _ button 
and listen to the death-rattle of 
civilization in your own front par- 
lor. There were only the newspapers 
and in between editions you could 
have at least the physical illusion of 
peace. Then if the illusion wasn’t 
strong enough you could go to the 
movies and escape into sentiment 
or the reassuring parody of war. Re- 
member “Alf’s Button” and how Alf 
transported himself out of the front 
line trenches and right into the lap 
of a Turkish harem? We laughed 
our heads off. 

It may be that we will be able 
to laugh at war again, once we have 
become accustomed once more to its 
incredible reality. It will be a long 
time, however, if there is any sanity 
left in the world, before we will de- 
mand war’s heroics. Heroics from 
now on will be represented by Herr 
Hitler dressing himself up in field 
uniform with the Iron Cross on his 
breast, announcing “Unless I am 
victor I will not see the end,” and 
subsequently driving off in a lim- 
ousine to the Polish front, behind 
shatter-proof glass, with four guards 
on the running board. Even heroism it- 
self is now a matter of mortal neces- 
sity, not to be caught in becomingly 
photographed attitudes on the screen. 
(“Every Polish citizen who does not 
1eport for military service will be 
subject to the death penalty.”) 
Violence has got out of its box, and 
its incredible message comes to us 
punctually over the air, on the hour 
and the half-hour. How can the 
manufactured violence of the screen, 
scaled down to landscape size, hope 
te compete with it? 

If it is wise, the industry won’t 
attempt to. It will, I think, give us 
very much the same kind of picture 
we had this week. To people hurry- 
ing into the theatre with war extras 
in their hands and the voice of the 
news announcer still in their ears, 
these pictures seemed at first unreal 
and meaningless, because they were 
made, day before yesterday, in a 
world which was still nominally at 
peace. But in a few minutes one 
settled down in the familiar movie- 
goer’s trance and became gently and 
mindlessly absorbed in Judge Hardy’s 
unfortunate investment in an alu- 
minum production scheme. Nothing 
in the world could have been less 
important than the good Judge’s prob- 
lem with his aluminum investment, 
unless it were Andy’s moon-calf in- 
fatuation with his high-school teach- 
er. And just because it was unim- 
portant it was suddenly wonderfully 
comforting. When one’s attention has 
been fastened on Europe for hours 
and days on end, it is a curious re- 
lief to attach it to the rather fatuous 
inconsequentialities of the Hardy fam- 





ily doings. The world of the Hardys 
was at least a carefully copied replica 
of the small middle-class world of 
week before last—comfortable and 
secure, with nothing more exciting 
than high-school dramatics and a 
flurry in aluminum to disturb its 
serenity. 

“When Tomorrow Comes,” with 
that pair of elegant screen-worldlings, 
Charles Boyer and Irene Dunne, was 
much better than “Andy Hardy Gets 
Spring Fever.” “The Star Maker” 
with Bing Crosby, was much worse. 
The former is a suave, tactfully di- 
rected production, whose complica- 
tions are the complications of emo- 
tion rather than of plot. The latter 
has to do with a fly-by-night pro- 
ducer who travels round the country 
recruiting child-talent for the variety 
stage; and the only moment of real 
pleasure it brought me was when 
an officer of the Children’s Aid 
stepped in and for humanitarian 
reasons stopped the show. 

But however little pleasure a film 
may bring, the eye, hypnotized, fol- 
lows the procession of images on the 
screen and the attention, dull but 
fixed, watches the narrative fall into 
place. All we ask, at any rate at the 
present time, is some suspension of 
thought and realization. In the big 





INTRODUCING “THE WOMEN”. 


Joan Crawford, Norma Shearer and 


Rosalind Russell who are starred in “The Women’, the film version of the 
stage play of the same name. 


darkened theatre with the light 
slanting down on a world of complete 
unreality we feel relaxed and secure, 
our nerves muted down. If there’s 
any bad news, we know that it will! 
keep till we get out. The movies 
are our Shangri-La, and it doesn’t 
matter very much if like Shangri-La 
they are improbable, vague and a 
little silly. 

It may very well be that without 
any special effort on the part of the 
industry, 1939-40 may turn out to 
be Motion Picture’s Greatest Year. 





BROADWAY HIT IS SCREENED. 


A scene from “On Borrowed Time”, 


with Lionel Barrymore, Eily Malyon, Bobs Watson and Una Merkel. 
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Catching Up 


on My Letters 


BY “JAY” 


WELL. here we are back again to 
the dark room and the office, 
and to a number of very interesting 
letters from readers of this depart- 
ment, which have been awaiting my 
return. I am sorry for the delay in 
answering, and I hope that the 
writers, despite the delay, find my 
replies just as interesting. 
Mr. W. J. Graham, of Calgary, Al- 
berta, writes to say that he has a 
daughter who has just finished High 


-EYE "W of Grain Elevator No. 1, on the Montreal waterfront. 
NT ee —Pboto by Bernice Coffey. 


School and is very much interested 
in photography. Mr. Graham asks if 
there is a school of instruction in 
Canada, and if I would advise a 
correspondence course as a _ start. 
Readers will remember I replied to 
a similar letter a few weeks ago. 1 
want to say again that I do not ad- 
vise a correspondence course because 
1 feel that if photography is to be 
taught, personal tuition is absolutely 
necessary. Unfortunately there are 
no institutions in Canada specializing 
in this work, although there are 
several in the United States, and I am 
writing Mr. Graham, giving the 
names of these schools. 

Any other readers desiring this in- 
formation, may obtain it by sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Exhibitions 


Mr. Edgar J. Fulchar of Gold Park, 
Ont., wants information concerning 
entering photographs in Exhibitions. 
He also asks for the addresses of 
secretaries, etc. If Mr. Fulchar would 
write the secretary of the Toronto 
Camera Club, or any other Canadian 
camera club which sponsors photo- 
graphic salons, he will receive all the 
necessary information desired. 


Color Work 


I am giving the following letter in 
full, as it raises some _ interesting 
points on this subject. The letter is 
from John W. Dickson of Toronto, 
who writes as follows: 

“After seeing some of your colored 
slides, I have taken the liberty of 
writing to you for some advice on 
the subject of exposure of Dufaycolor. 
Though you yourself use the 
Kodachrome, I thought you might 
have some _ experience with the 
Dufay. My camera, an Exata Model 
B, takes 127 film and therefore Dufay 
is the only color film I can use. My 
meter is a Bewi junior, of the visual 
extinction type, and though quite re- 
liable on land, it is all too apt to 
betray me when.there is much re- 
flected light on water and_ snow. 
Since I am taking an ocean voyage 
shortly, I wondered if you could be 
so kind as to give me a little advice 
on the subject of ocean pictures.” 

I had an occasion quite recently to 
read a very inexpensive brochure 
published by the Dufaycolor Com- 
pany, and obtainable in any photo- 


graphic store. The question of ex- 
posure is very carefully explained in 
this book, and while the writer ad- 
vises the use of an electric exposure 
meter, the information given in the 
brochure is so thorough that I be- 
lieve more than passably good re- 
sults can be obtained with this emul- 
sion without the use of such an ex- 
pensive instrument. Regarding the 
extinction type of meter, I think that 
with a very careful consideration for 
shadow detail, little difficulty should 
be experienced in getting the right 
reading. I still carry with me my 
Justophot, which I purchased _ in 
1924, and occasionally I use it to 
check up my more expensive electric 
meter. 

Now, regarding ocean pictures, 
these obviously come under the head- 
ing of marine subjects, and if treated 
as such when taking the reading, no 
difficulty should be experienced in 
obtaining satisfactory results. 

Color photography, as I have said 
so many times in these columns, is 
not at all difficult, providing or- 
dinary common sense is used, but 
unfortunately the idea that it is un- 
usually hard to work with has be- 
come prevalent. Again I want to 
suggest a subscription to one of the 
better known photographic maga- 
zines, all of which deal with this 
subject. 


Filters 


Dr. A. M. Revell of Edmonton, re- 
quests me to give him the name of 
the book I referred to when I was 
writing about this subject in the July 
15 issue of SaTurpDAy NIGHT. The 
name of the book is ‘Rendering 
Color In Monochrome” by Dr. Glover, 
and costs something less 
dollar. 


A Kind Word 


I want to thank G. C. Chisholm 
of Toronto for the following: 
“Dear Jay, 

“For a long time I have been hop- 
ing you would start just such a col- 
umn as you are now writing, and 
your first effort a few weeks ago gave 
some very useful hints on what to 
do. 

“It seems to me you should have 
more space for articles and pictures, 
since there must be lots of readers 
like myself who get fed up with 
reading a lot of goings on in the 
daily papers all week about things 
in Europe. The camera provides a 
welcome and refreshing change to 
all that. 

“So here’s to a bigger column and 
lots about color work, which is what 
I am mainly interested in. 

“With best wishes.” 


than a 


Many thanks, G. C. C., but to what 
extent this column will be used in 
the future, now that things in Europe 
are of paramount importance to us, 
I cannot say. 


That the camera pro- 
vides a 


welcome and_ refreshing 
unquestionaby true, and 
personally I see no reason why this 
refreshing experience cannot be car- 
ried on, of course with certain dis- 
cretion, and at this moment I would 
like to warn all of my readers to use 
their cameras without any embar- 
rassment to those in Canada who are 
working for our protection A day 
or so ago, I saw a thoughtless indi- 
vidual attempting to use his camera 
in the vicinity of one of Toronto's 
armories. 


change is 


this was against regulations, he be- 
came very indignant. Surely it is 
quite apparent to all that whatever 
regulations the Department of Na- 
tional Defence sees fit to enact, these 
regulations are for the good of every- 
one, and should be followed to the 
letter. 

If any photographer experiences 
unpleasantness because of attempting 
to violate the measures, the fault 
his as well as the consequences. 

Well, cheerio and I still say “happy 
pictures”. 


IS 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Boris Hambourg have 
returned to Toronto after spending 
five weeks in East Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York. Major and 
Mrs. Harrison Gilmour were their 
guests in East Gloucester for a week 

Mrs. Victor Sifton of Winnipeg and 
Brockville has been the guest of Mr 
and Mrs. W. Fred McBride at “Gay 
Cedars,” Baie d’Urfe. 

Mrs. David Morrice has returned 
to Montreal from the Marshall 
House, York Harbor, Maifie, where 
she spent the summer, 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
VIYELLA DRESS with 


a full, flattering skirt 
Viyella hangs gracefully, Py 
tailors smoothly and easi- 
ly. You will find Viyella 
soft, luxurious, yet so eco- 
nomical—it washes end- a) 
lessly without shrink- 

ing or losing its 
shape. Authentic tar- 
tans and lovely solid col- 
ors from $1.30 a yard and 
up at your favorite store, 
orwrite William Hollins & 
Company, Ltd., 266 King 
Street, Toronto, Dept 1). 


Look for the 


“VIYELLA” LABEL 
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SOCIAL CENTRES 
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the great neu 
Hotel Vancouver 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


King's Plate has graced the tables of most of Canada's premier 


meeting places. Now, in the beautiful new Hotel Vancouver it's 


King's Plate flatware exclusively. 


are the prime essentials, 
King's Plate is the choice. 


KING’S 

PLATE 

ose; 
McGlashan, Clarke crafts- 
men now fashion King's Plate 
for your home—in the 
elegant, youthful Mayflower 
design — reproduced with 
cameo-like sharpness of de- 
signs in sterling. Each piece 
hand burnished—staple 
pieces silver shod.* A master- 
piece of Canadian crafts- 
manship— offered in a variety 


of beautiful chests, priced from 
$25. At most good stores. 


IF IT’S 
McGLASHAN, 





CLARKE CO. LIMITED 


Where beauty and endurance 





STAPLE PIECES SILVER SHOD TO 
WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


IT’S KING’S PLATE 
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THIS 1S THE LIFE 


Housework is lots more fun when it's 
done to the accompaniment of this 
sweet-toned, versatile Westinghouse 
radio. And the price is only $33.95. 


Westinghouse Dealers offer 


21 other models up to $249.00 
ANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LIMITED--Hamiton CANADA 
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ge RELIEVES STOMACH 
DISTRESS WHEN 
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As ONE drives south-east from 
~™“ Montreal over the broad flat river- 
the Saint Lawrence, gradu- 


notices that the horizon to 








plains of 








ally one 
* I i the south is becoming broken and soon 
the car is winding over the slopes of 
BERMUDA foothills At last one reaches Lake 
= n} emagog, the largest in a chain 
as part of 





s ) lakes throughout the Eastern 

Your World's Fair Trip rownships 
New York Sailings Sept. 16 and this lake may be compared to no 
Sere a ane sapphire encircled by hills. It is no 
hotel selected ote jewel hidden jealously from 





irious passerby. 


Its thirty-six 
attract the eyes of all tourists 








passing north and south all of whom 

ent on its beauty Its natural 

7 Pa a y liness alone charms those who 

. : raze at its ever-changing surface. It 

— as s a lake of many moods; its waves 
* * hange with the wind and the time 
ae ‘ 





'M. RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 


Established 1885 
i 


| MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 


_——___ 
KI. 5125 - 610 YONGE ST. oo L. 

LONG DISTANCE MOVING = 

PADDED MOTOR VANS : 


POOL CAR SHIPM WITH SPECIAL 
RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 
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1o SOUTH AFRICA 





UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Every week from Southampton to Capetown, via Madeira, in two 
weeks. See your travel agent or General Passenger Representatives: 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 68 King St. West, Toronto. Elgin 2256 


BY L. J. HARVEY 


of day. There is mystery in its waters, 
and health on its Its many 
bays and islands captivate the imagi- 
nation while the rolling hills and 
rough mountains around it command 
attention. 


old inhabitant once remarked: 
never git tired lookin’ at Or- 
ford,” and his remark is full of poetry 
to those who know Orford. To Magog 
this mountain is a personality, a pro- 
phet, a  weather-vane, foretelling 
storm and change of season. On clear 
days its curves are bold blue against 


shores. 


An 
“You 


the thin air; when cumulus-galleons 
sail over the sky, cloud-shadows 


darken the ridges and chase along the 
At sunset the mountain stands 
black against the orange and pink of 
the clouds, a sentinel. 


slopes. 


The Early Days 


But Memphremagog is more than a 
haven for the nature-lover. It appeals 
as well to the student of early Cana- 
dian history, for its waters and shores 
have many tales to tell. 

At one time Indian canoes knew 
every cove, and Indian travellers could 
make a complete journey over the 
trail which ran around the lake, and 
of which there are still traces. Aben- 
akis camped here and fought with the 
Mohawks and Algonquins. Where the 
dying illage of Georgeville now 
creaks in old age, the Princess Minne- 
haha lived on Wigwam Point. The 
lake itself was named by the St. Fran- 


cis Indians,—‘the Lake of Many 
Waters.” Rogers’ men, on their re- 
turn from the massacre of those In- 


dians at the mouth of the St. Francis 
River, struggled past the lake on their 
way to safety further south, and had 
no time to admire the beauty of the 
surroundings as they fled over hostile 
and through barren 
the cold Fall of 1759. 


woods in 


y ves 
gorges 


Ghost Town 


Forty years later pioneers began 
the long adventure of breaking in new 


land. By 1800 many families crossed 
the border in flight from the new 


America and settled on loyal Cana- 
dian territory. They had many 
stacles to overcome; they endured 
endless toil; they fought unceasingls 


ob- 


against wolf, catamount and Indian, 
but despite their hardships the tiny 
setth¢+ments increased. Soon Magog, 


at the north end of the lake, and New- 
port, Vermont, at the south, developed 


into thriving towns. Georgeville, ten 


miles south on the eastern’ shore, 
flowered into a fashionable summer- 
resort, frequented by gay ladies and 


gentlemen who cruised on the steam- 
boat ‘“‘The Mountain Maid” and shud- 
dered at tales of the sea-serpent dwell- 
ing in the deeps by Owl’s Head, and 
of Uriah Skinner, a daring smuggler 
found in a cave 
used to hide and outwit the 
officers. Many tales. of 

bravado and achievement 
lie forever hidden under the enigmatic 


waves. 


whose bones were 
where he 
customs 


smugglers’ 


In comparison to Magog’s. busy 





THE SUN GOES DOWN over beautiful Lake Memphramagog in the Province of Quebec. 


CALL 


South to Lake Memphremagog 








ways, Georgeville now lies almost as 
still as the graveyard which crowns 
one of its hills. At the turn of the 
century its two hotels burnt to the 
ground and were never rebuilt. When 
the first railway pierced the Town- 
ships, it did not come near the village, 
and soon society, finding it too hard to 
approach, began to ignore it and left 
it to die like an undesirable no longer 
of use to anyone. One store looks over 
the village green, and a handful of 
houses, some graced with delicate fan 
windows and scrolled staircases. Its 
dusty roads wind up past the two 
white churches out into farm lands. 

The cemetery itself has the mingled 
flavor of soft melancholy and nos- 
talgia for other days so often found 
in little out-of-the-way graveyards. It 
tells the story of many young chil- 


Grand River Project 


(Continued from Page 17) 

30 feet square. Piers at each side of 
the spillway will extend upstream for 
198 feet at an angle which will provide 
a guideway 280 feet in width at the 
opening, narrowing to width of spill- 
way at the dam. On the downstream 
side the piers will extend for 100 feet 
at an angle providing an outlet 230 
feet across at the tips. An important 
feature of the downstream construc- 
tion will be the churning basin where 
a cleverly-designed bit of concrete 
work will permit the falling water 
from the spillway to expend its force 
before it resumes its way down the 
river. The purpose of the churning 
basin is to prevent erosion around the 
dam's foundation. 

On each of the piers flanking the 
spillway will be erected a_ control 
house. One of these will contain 
equipment for operating the _ flood- 
gates and also an auxiliary power 
plant in the form of a gasoline-driven 
generator. The other control house 
will give access to a tunnel, 179 feet 
long, which will run across the bottom 
of the spillway section. This tunnel, 
9 feet high and 5 feet wide, will pro- 
vide a working chamber from which 
necessary repairs can be made. A dia- 
mond drill can be operated at any 
point in the tunnel. 

Construction of the remainder of 
the dam—the and west wings 
will be of clay and loose rock. Four 
hundred feet wide at the bottom, these 
tremendous ramparts slope upward at 
an angle of three feet horizontal to 
one foot vertical on the upstream side. 
On the downstream side the slope is 
more abrupt, the ratio being two feet 
horizontal to one foot vertical. The 
wings will be 30 feet wide at the top. 
This is what the casual visitor will see 
when the dam is completed, but it is 
fascinating to know that hidden below 
two feet of rip-rap (heavy loose rock 
face to resist wave action on the up- 
stream side) there is a_ section of 
lighter rock 70 feet thick at the base 
of the dam grading up to three feet 
at the top. And beneath all this is a 
core of clay, impervious to water, 
which is securely anchored to a low 
key wall of concrete running through 
the centre of both wings. This clay 
core will be 260 feet thick at the base, 
sloping gradually to a width of 20 
feet at the top. 


east 





“THE GORGE” 


dren dying, unable to stand the strain 
of life in such a rough circumstance; 
it speaks mournfully of the spark of 
adventure, now quenched, which made 
settlers journey not only from Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire, but 
from England, Scotland and Ireland. 
One Irish settler was visited by all the 
local gentry who could not restrain 
their curiosity to see what a real 
Irishman looked like! 

Old texts bedeck the stones,—‘‘Gone 
but not forgotten,” ‘‘Worthy to be re- 
membered,” and the quaint but 
gloomy warning lingers in the mind 
of the idle reader, as is its purpose: 


“Look on this tombstone, passerby, 
As you are now, so once was I. 

As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


Mary Diademia, Increase Bullock, 
Wealthy Cox and Little Frederick all 
sleep serenely on the side of the hill. 
Around them other hills billow and 
roll, and near them the lake sings in 
the wind, oblivious of the early 
struggle, but welcoming all new- 
comers who come to gaze and swim, 
sail over its waters and climb its 
mountain, but who return again and 
again to drink in its health, and absorb 
its tranquillity and wide loveliness. 





DAYS. 
stirring part in 


FROM THE EARLY 


Historic 


old Chambly 
Quebec's history. 


—Pbhoto courtesy Canadian National Railways, 


Fort which played a 


on the Magog River, near Sherbrooke in the Province of 
Quebec. 


Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Another Dam Planned 


In 1940 it is planned to construct a 
low dam, with a head of about eight 
feet, across Black Creek in the Luther 
marsh about midway between Monti- 
cello and Damascus, in order to con- 
serve the moisture in this area which 
is the principal source of Grand River 
waters in the upper reaches, Attempts 
to develop good farm land by drainage 
in this district have revealed that the 
area is very largely peat and impos- 
sible of satisfactory agricultural de- 
velopment. The plan, therefore, is to 
prevent further drainage, and _ by 
allowing the water to resume its orig- 
inal levels, permit seepage which will 
restore the supply of countless wells 
over a very large territory. There 
will also be control gates at the 
Luther works, so that the flow of the 
Grand will be regulated at two places. 
There will be some flooding of occu- 
pied lands in Luther and the Commis- 
sion is reported to have arranged the 
purchase of most of these. In the case 
of some lands it is felt that exorbitant 
prices are being asked and arbitration 
proceedings may have to be adopted. 
In the Fergus area, where 1,700 acres, 
chiefly pasture lands, will be flooded, 
all the required land has been pur- 
chased. All told, the Commission up 
to mid-August had accounts 
for approximately for lands 
purchased. 


passed 
$30,000 


$2,000,000 Project 


It is estimated the presently planned 
works will cost $2,000,000. The Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments 
each have agreed to contribute 37% 
per cent. of the total cost. This leaves 
25 per cent. for Grand River valley 
municipalities to meet. An apportion- 
ment of costs has been made among 
eight municipalities on the basis that 


those benefiting most should be the 
largest contributors. This arrange- 
ment leaves Brantford heading the 


list, with Kitchener next and the bal- 
ance shared by Galt, Waterloo, Pres- 
ton, Paris, Fergus and Elora. Inci- 
dentally, 85 per cent. of the labor re- 
quirements are to be provided by con- 
tributing municipalities and half this 
percentage must be from relief rolls 
according to a ruling of the Ontario 
Department of Labor. The little mat- 
ter of labor quotas is now agitating 


the various municipalities. The largest 
quota goes to the largest contributor 
and is graded on that basis. With the 
demand for unskilled labor fluctuat- 
ing rapidly, the heads of municipalities 
concerned are kept busy trying to 
figure whether or not they are getting 
their rights. 

Preston and Waterloo carried an 
appeal to the Ontario Municipal Board 
against inclusion in the list of con- 
tributors to the conservation scheme 
and a judgment is pending. In the 
course of hearing this appeal an inti- 
mation was voiced by Chairman R. S. 
Coulter of the Municipal Board that 
municipalities now outside the scheme 
may be included in the cost ‘pool’ if 
it is found they will benefit by the con- 
servation plan. This might be con- 
strued to mean that townships along 
the river may be included, also muni- 
cipalities on tributary streams, par- 
ticularly if they have sewage disposal 
plants. Guelph and Elmira would be 
cases to illustrate this point. 


Conestoga a Problem 


Eventually, it is felt by engineers, 
the plan of conserving the waters of 


the Grand River valley must include 
a dam on the Conestoga River. Like 
the Grand, this river is fast flowing 


and in the spring it pours its waters 
down in dangerous fashion. Entering 
the Grand approximately midway be- 
tween Elora and Kitchener, the 
Conestoga is 40 miles in length and 
drops in its bed of compacted boulders 
at an average rate of 13 feet per mile. 
The Grand, from its source to Elora. 
averages a drop of 11.6 feet per mile 
and from Elora to Brantford 6.7 feet 
per mile. It is its rock channel which 
renders the Grand so dangerous in 
flood time, and the boulder channel 
of the Conestoga permits that stream 
practically as great velocity, having 
in mind its greater average drop per 
mile. The drainage basins of both the 
Grand and Conestoga rivers consist 
chiefly of impervious clay which tends 
to aggravate flood conditions by lack 
of seepage. 

Control of the Conestoga would give 
a greater margin of safety, both as 
regards domestic water supply and 
sewage disposal, for the cities below 
that river’s junction with the Grand. 
No doubt this added development will 
come in due time. Just now the spot- 
light is on Fergus. 

The accompanying map, illustrating 
the extent of the Grand River drain- 
age basin, was prepared by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission in connec- 
tion with a report to the Ontario Gov- 
ernment on the possibilities of conser- 
vation. Mr. James Mackintosh, Hydro 
staif engineer, made the report which 
was submitted in 1932. The site of 
the then proposed storage dam on the 
Grand is marked at Waldemar, north 
of the site finally chosen near Fergus. 
The site of a proposed dam on the 
Conestoga River at Hallen also is 
marked, as well as the the 
Luther marsh development. The 
present work is under the supervision 


site of 


of the Conservation Commission's 
chief engineer, Dr. H. G. Acres. The 
resident engineer is Mr. K. C. Fel- 


lowes. 


An Important Body 


The Grand River Conservation Com- 
mission consists of 12 members as fol- 
Chairman, William Philip, re- 
tired banker, of Galt; Vice-Chairman, 
Marcel Pequegnat, city engineer, 
of Kitchener; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frank P. Adams, city engineer, of 
Brantford; other members, Hugh 
Templin, editor of the Fergus News- 
tecord, who suggested the chosen site 
and who has worked without ceasing 
to publicize the scheme and to have 
the dam erected near Fergus; Udney 
Richardson, Elora’s leading citizen, 
who was born on the farm on which 
the big dam is being erected; Mayor 
Wesley McKersie of Waterloo; Mayor 
George Gordon of Kitchener; Mayor 
D. Beith of Preston; Mayor Dr. Mc- 
Kay of Galt; Mayor Allan Scott of 
Paris; Mayor Waters of Brantford, 
and E. 'T. Sterne, chemical engineer, 
also of Brantford. 

The Commission has its roots in the 
combined efforts of Boards of Trade 
along the Grand River. Ten years ago 
valuable service was rendered by C. 
G. Cockshutt of Brantford who, as 
president of the federated Boards, 
steered the conservation plan through 
stormy times until the first Commis- 
sion was formed. Serving without re- 
muneration for years, it was only this 
summer that the Ontario Municipal 
Board recognized in a tangible way 
the valuable work of these Commis- 
sioners. The Board ruled that an 
allewance of $10 for each regular 
meeting attended, in addition to travel 
expenses, may be paid to each Com- 
missioner out of Commission funds. 
payments were made retro- 
active to July 1938. 

e° 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. Fergus MacLaren, son of Gen- 
eral and Mrs. MacLaren, of Ottawa, 
will enter the Royal Military College 
this autumn as gentleman-cadet. 

The Honorable Marguerite Skaugh- 
nessy has returned to Montreal from 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, where she 
spent several weeks at the Algonquin 
Hotel. 

Mrs. John P. Cundill has returned 
to Montreal from §t. Andrews-by-the 
Sea, where she was the guest of her 


lows: 


These 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Mackay for several weeks. 
Hon. and Mrs. L. A. Taschereau 


have returned to Quebec from their 
summer residence at the Pointe, Rivi- 
ére du Loup. 
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Specializing in comfort, we 
plan ahead to avoid crowd- 
ing. As a result, Hotel 
iousevelt pledges its cus- 
tomary service, at regular 
rates, to World’s Fair visi- 
tors making reservations. 


Inthe midstof Manhattan’s 
attractions, and directly 
connected with Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal and express 
subway to the Fair, the 
Roosevelt is your perfect 
headquarters. Vell- 
equipped rooms from $5. 


GUY LOMBARDO 
IN THE 


ROOSEVELT GRILL 


Dinner and dancing every evening 
except Sunday 


BERNAM. G HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST. NEW YORK 
RMU Seas SRN AO a ORT 


PLAS 
TUR 
SCHOOLS 


EXCELLENT TRAINING 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Why don’t you plan now to enrol in one 
of the Special Shaw Courses by Cor- 
‘spondence, enabling you to study at 
home, from Lessons specially prepared. 


Here are a few of the SHAW 
Home Study Courses:— 


Bookkeeping Secretarial 
Higher- Business- Office Training 
Accounting Organization Business- 
Banking Stenographic Correspondence 
Stationary- Short Story- Advertising 

Engineering Writing Salesmanship 








Cost Accounting 


Write for Catalogue. Shaw Schools, Dept. M5? 
Bay and Charles Sts. Toronto, Ont. 


“New Walls 
and Ceilings 


Instead of Redecorating 


New beauty and freshness is restored 
to your walls and ceilings, whether 









decorated. Our patent cleaning pro- 
leage the surface fresh and 
long-lasting as when redecorated and 
the work is done with simplicity and 
unusual speed, with least inconveni- 
ence 


cesses 


Let us show the actual results of our 
processes on the walls of your home, 
church, club or place of business and 
furnish an estimate without obliga- 
tion. 


A. TEOLIS LIMITED | 


112 Bond St. ELgin 2405 





To enjoy the 
New York 
World’s Fair 





Choose the hospitable atmosphere of 
quiet comfort, friendly service, delight- 
ful meals and central location (only 20 
minutes to the Fair) of The Seymour. 

Rotes: Single $4; Double $5.50; Suites $8 

Early reservations are advised 


EDMOND COITTY, Mgr. 
(Former Mar. C.P.R. Hotels) 


HOTEL 


SEYMOUR 


Tm Time timid mee la 





An nouncements 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. H. A. Ruttan, 
Port Arthur, engagement 
of their daughter, Susan Andrina, to 
James Frederick William Ross, son of 
Douglas G. Ross, M.P., Toronto. Mar- 
riage to take place in Port Arthur, 
September 14, 1939 


announce the 


Mr. and Mrs. Thos. E. Knowlton 
announce the engagement of their daugh 
ter, Joan Ethel, to Mr. William Joseph 
Ayers, son of Mr. M. H. Ayers and the 
late Mrs. Ayers, of Toronto. The mar- 
riage will take place on September 30th 
at St. John's Church, York Mills. 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


MISS JANE D. VOGEL, whose engagement to Mr. R. H. Lorimer Massie of 


Toronto, was recently announced. 


Miss Vogel is the daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Theodore Frederick Vogel of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and granddaughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred F. James, also of Milwaukee. 
late Lieut.-Colonel 
The wedding will take place the latter part of February. 


of Mrs. Massie and the 
Toronto. 


Mr. Massie is the son 
Robert F. Massie, D.S.O., of 





THOSE PRESENT 








BY BERNICE COFFEY 


Lieutenant Robin Scott, R.N., Comp- 
troller of the Household, and Captain 
David Walker, Aide-de-Camp, have 
left for the United Kingdom on relin- 
quishing their appointments on the 
Governor-General’s Staff. 

Commander Edson C. Sherwood, 
R.C.N., has taken up his appointment 
as Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency 
the Governor-General. 

Their Excellencies’ visitors’ book 
will, until further notice, be at No. 11, 
Rideau Gate (the Cottage inside Gov- 
ernment House grounds at the gate 
of the main entrance). 


At French Legation 


The Minister of France and the 
Countess de Dampierre entertained at 
dinner on the evening of Wednesday, 
August 30, at the French Legation 
residence in honor of the Duke de 
Levis-Mirepoix, Mr. Jacques de Lac- 
retelle, of the Academie Francaise, 
and Madame Lacretelle and Mr. 
Jerome Doindron. The Rt. Hon. the 
Prime Minister and Hon. Ernest La- 
pointe were among the guests. 

The Duke de Levis-Mirepoix, of 
Paris, France, is the guest of the Min- 
ister of France and the Countess de 
Dampierre. 


Garden Party 


Choosing the day to coincide with 
the New Brunswick Medical Asso- 
ciation Convention, Mr. Norman F. 
and the Hon. Cairine Wilson enter- 
tained at their annual garden party 
at “Clibrig,” St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, 
or Tuesday, August 29. 


MR. AND MRS. R. B. 


Seigniory Club, P.Q., 





Debutante Ball 


Debutantes of Hamilton, Toronto 
and other cities will attend the Golden 
Ball which is to take place in Hamil- 
ton on Friday, October 13, under the 
auspices of the Hamilton Junior 
League. Miss Muriel Bostwick, who 
recently returned from the Stoney 
Lake summer residence of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Bostwick, is presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Junior League. 
Mrs. F. W. White is in charge of deco- 
rations for the ball. Mrs. A. B. Smith 
of Dundas, formerly Ann O'Reilly of 
Hamilton, will direct the cabaret en- 
tertainment. Miss Monnie Moncur is 
deep in plans for games. Miss Alex- 
andra Greening will direct arrange- 
ments for the debutantes. 


Supper Party 


Colonel and Mrs. Norman Leslie, of 
Kingston, Ont., who have been spend- 
ing the summer at Far Hills Inn, Val 
Morin, Que., were hosts at a supper 
and bridge party on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 30, at which the following guests 
were present: Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Cook, Mrs. Colin Campbell, Miss Aud- 
rey Cook, Miss Dorothy Cook, Mr. 
Herbert Cook, Mr. Desmond Farrell, 
Mrs. Henry Joseph, Madame Serra, of 
Italy, Mrs. Mackenzie, Mrs. MacLaren, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. M. Eberts, Colonel and 
Mrs. Hugh Owen, Mr. and Mrs. J. Cecil 
McDougall, of Montreal. 


Lady Tute Honored 


Miss Eldred Macdonald, of Toronto, 
was hostess at an informal tea in 


PATTINSON of Toronto, photographed at the 


during a recent visit. 





honor of Lady Tute, who is Regent of 
a chapter of the 1.O.D.E. in Nassau, 
and Miss Gordon-Stables of London, 
England. Miss Elizabeth Dixon pre- 
sided at the flower-centred table, and 
Mrs. Hillyard Robinson and Mrs. Pat- 
terson Farmer assisted the 
Among the guests, who included some 


hostess. 


of the members of the order who were 
in town, were: Mrs. James Ince, Mrs 
W. G. Lumbers, Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. J 


A. McLeod, Mrs. George Dunbar, Mrs 
Angus MacMurchy, Mrs. Victor 
Miss Stewart Galt, Mrs. E. S. Duggan, 
and others. 


Ross, 


Vancouver Debut 


Miss Madeleine Cantelon, who was 
presented to Their Majesties in Lon- 
con this summer, made her debut in 
Vancouver on Tuesday, August 29, 
when her mother, Mrs. Percival Mc- 
Kergow, was “at home” in her honor 

White gladioli blended with 
blue hydrangea on the tea table, at 
which presided Mrs. James Leslie of 
Vernon, Mrs. A. D. McRae, Mrs. G. F. 
Laing, Mrs. Walter F. Evans, Mrs. M 
E. Nichols, Mrs. Austin Taylor, Mrs. 
J. C. Ross, Mrs. George Kidd, Mrs. S 
D. Brooks, Mrs. J. E. McMullen, Mrs 
H. S. Tobin, Mrs. Cecil Merritt, Mrs 


were 


r. A. Spencer, Mrs. Richard Bell- 
Irving, Mrs. A. E. Jukes and Mrs 
Watkin Boultbee. 

Cutting the ices were Miss Ruth 
MacLean, Mrs. Lucille McRae Paul 
Mrs. Norman Whittall, Mrs. Gus 


Marshall, Mrs. H. F 
Lefevre Baker and 


Lyons, Mrs. D. G. 
G. Letson, Mrs. 
Mrs. R. P. Baker. 

At the punch table were Mrs. Nor- 
man McKee Lang, Mrs. Christopher 
Morrison, Mrs. Frank Hebb, Miss 
Beatrice Merritt and Mrs. Ronald 
Hopkins. 


Serving the guests were Miss Bar- 


bara and Miss Diana Spencer, Miss 
Nancy and Miss Barbara Burns, Miss 
Betty Jukes, Miss Mary Arkell, Miss 
Mary Farrell, Miss Madge’ Foster, 


Miss Marion Greer, Miss Jean Dawson, 
Miss Marybeth DesBrisay and Miss 
Elizabeth Locke. 

The garden of the residence of Mr 
and Mrs. McKergow was transformed 
into an outdoor ballroom when Mrs 
McKergow entertained later in the 
week for her daughter. 

Many dinner parties were arranged 
before the ball. Mrs. Austin Taylor 
entertained at Jericho Golf and Coun- 
try Club in honor of Miss Cantelon 
and Miss Barbara Spencer, another of 
this season’s debutantes. Covers were 
laid for Miss Audrey Reifel, Miss 
Diana Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Newbury, Miss Esme Bull, Miss Bar- 
bara Burns, Miss Marybeth DesBrisay, 
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Simpson's presents an Autumn Fashion Revue in 
Arcadian Court every day, from TUESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 12th TO SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th. 


“FAMILY 
ALBUM 


Recollections of the Nineteenth Century 


Produced and directed by Mildred Wedekind, 
by courtesy of Elizabeth Arden, New York. 


LUNGHEON REVUES AT 12 NOON 


AFTERNOON REVUES AT 3:19 


Tickets at 50¢ include tea. They are on sale at the 
Street Floor and Third Floor Exchange Desks. 


BUSINESS GIRLS’ SUPPER REVUES AT & 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday only. Tickets at é 
40¢ include a delicious buffet supper. They are on 


sale at the Street and Third Floor Exchange Desks. 


We regret no reservations can be accepted. 


Mr. Emmett Ritchie, Mr. William 
Wright, Mr. Robert Haywood, M1 
Jack Cantelon, Mr. Aubrey Cruise and Nancy 


ol ioronto al 


Miss Patricia 
Bartlett, Miss Barbara Nation 





Mr. Richard Montgomery. Mr. Gage Love and Mr. Warren Har- 
Also entertaining at Jericho were vey of Toronto, Mr. Peter McTavish 

Miss Joan Graham whose guests were Mr. James Macdonald and Mr. Peter 

Miss Mary Rogers, Miss Graeme Spohn 

Smith, Miss Wendy Bell-Irving, Miss Mr. and Mrs. Martin Griffin 

Frances Bull, Miss Nancy Malkin, Miss pre-party hosts, as was Mr. John Rose 

Margaret Clark, Miss Barbara Dun- jr., who enteriained at his home 

can, Mr. Robert Smith, Mr. John Rob- Matthews aven 

ertson, Mr. John Bird, Mr. Cornelius Miss Elena Macdonald and Mr. Regi- 

Burke, Mr William Arbuckle, Mr. nald Arkell were guests of honor when 


Harry Housser, Mr. Robert Kerr and Mr. Jack Roaf entertained at his home 


, 
Mr. James Malkin. on Marine drive. His guests were M1 

Miss Patricia McGeer and Mr. David ond Mrs. Trevor Arkell, Mr. and Mrs 
Spencer were co-hosts in the Pano- Robert E. Cromie, Mr. and Mrs. Chris- 


rama Roof, Hotel Vancouver, 
' 


their guest of honor was Miss Florence 


when topher 
Miss 


Morrison, Miss Helen Coyle 


Daphne Arke 





4 RECENT STUDY of Miss Frances Loring, of Toronto, president of the 
Women’s Art Association of Canada. 
—Pbotograph by Violet Keene, 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” 


IN THE BEST OF BATHS 


Bath-time in the home that boasts babies or young children is 
one of the most enjoyable periods of the day for both children 
and parents 

It can be doubly so with a “Standard” Neo-Angle bath, which 


provides an ample 
water 


space for mother to sit and larger-than-usual 
space for the sleek-bodied little people 


Neo-Angle baths, grouped with 


‘>tandard” 
and modernized homes 


other “Standard” bathroom 


pieces Matched Bathroom Suites for new 


, provide 


Why wait until you build a new house to enjoy the pleasure 
of bath-time in a “Standard” Neo-Angle bath? 
your present home with “Standard” 


Modernize 
Matched Bathroom Suites 


If you do not care to pay cash, your Master Plumber can easily 
obtain for you the convenient terms of the Government Home 
Improvement Plan through our affiliated company, Heating 
and Plumbing Finance Limited 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


LIMITED 
TORONTO - ONTARIO 


Sales Offices: Vancouver - Calgary - Winnipeg - Montreal 





ATURDAY 


NIGHS 


WORLD of WOMEN 





Best Sellers -- Now and in 1830 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


MONG recent “best sellers” are 

numerous books filled with advice 
to the modern spinster on how to get 
the most out of life. Alice Leone 
Moats pioneered the field with ‘Nice 
Girls Don’t Swear”. The low-down 
on how to slay them with clothes 
bought on big and little clothes bud- 
was presented in “Designing 
Women”. Marjorie Hillis, who gave 
ihe lie to her own prescription by 
cing married the other day, told how 


gets 


to “Live Alone and Like It” 
Perhaps you, too, thought these 

were a manifestation of our times 

along with double features at the 


movies, trans-Atlantic air mail, 
Dorothy Thompson. At any 
did until we saw “The Young Lady’s 
’, circa 1830, which has been in 
the possession of the Garner family 
of Regina for over a century. 

faded crimson brocaded 
taffeta, now slightly frayed about the 
edges, its 505 pages present a delight- 
ful picture of the activities of the 
young woman of the time. In those 
Junior League-less days, the activities 


and 
rate we 


> 1? 
Book 


Bound in 


and interests of the younger set were 
extre¢ iy varied and tended to be 


lead off 
“Gently, im- 


‘elevating’. The chapters 
with Moral Deportment 
perceptibly, but most certainly, will 
she imbue with her own purity and 
beneficence the atmosphere in which 
she moves; softening the obdurate, 
correcting the depraved, and encour- 
aging the timid’. This writer is fol- 
lowed by others who lead the reader 
into such bewildering subjects as 
botany, mineralogy, conchology, en- 
tomology, the aviary. The toilette 
(cosmetics are completely ignored), 
embroidery, and such accomplish- 
ments as painting, music, dancing, 
archery and riding, are treated fully. 
“Although the Toilet should never 
be suffered to engross so much of the 
attention as to interfere with the 
higher duties of life, yet, as a young 
lady’s dress, however simple, is con- 
sidered a criterion of her taste, it is, 
certainly, worthy of her attention. Her 
chief object, in this respect, should 
be, to acquire sufficient skill and good 
taste to do all that is needful, with 
regard to the attire, in the least pos- 
sible period of time,—to abbreviate 
the labors of the Toilet, so as not to 
entrench upon hours which should be 
devoted tg the useful avocations of 
life, or the embellishments of the 
mind.” My pet, you didn’t have to 
sit under a hair-dryer as your finger- 
wave baked dry with only a year-old 
movie magazine to keep you company. 


The Ornamental Artist 


When the ornamental verbiage is 
stripped down to the bone, however, 
one finds a surprising amount of in- 
formation as sound today as it was 
then. For instance in the chapter 
headed “The Escritoire,”—‘‘A letter of 
recommendation is a letter of busi- 
ness, and should be composed with 
care; it is a guarantee, to the extent 
of its language, for the party recom- 
mended; truth, therefore, should 
never be sacrificed to condescension, 
false kindness, or politeness. To write 
a letter of recommendation contrary 
to one’s opinion and knowledge of the 
person recommended, is to be guilty of 
great imprudence.” However, in the 
same chapter the writer fills six pages 
telling her readers how to use sealing 
wax and a seal. Three other pages 
contain directions on how to get the 
most satisfactory results from a quill 
pen. 

The Ornamental Artist had innu- 
merable suggestions for her readers. 
Crimped paper hand screens, lavender 





and allspice baskets, artificial fruits, 
boxes with bead or shell trimmings, 
and directions for making them were 
included in her chapter. Modelling in 
clay and plaster, and casting in plaster 
and sulphur, were described fully. 
Perhaps all this explains why parents 
married off their daughters at a 
tender age. 


No Master Touches 


In Dancing the writer points out 
the fine distinction between profes- 
sional dancing and that of the accom- 
plished amateur. “To emulate the 
master-touches of the painter or musi- 
cian, is deemed meritorious in almost 
every class of society; the amateur 
who either wields the brush or touches 
the piano, adopts the same style, and 
occasionally rivals the execution of the 
professor; but public and private danc- 
ing are so exceedingly different from 
each other, that what may be deemed 
a beauty in the one, would justly be 
considered a defect in the other; it is 
the ambition of the artiste to astonish 
and delight; the lady who joins in a 
quadrille, aspires only to glide through 
figure with easy and_ unobtrusive 
grace.” 

The writer is quite stern about the 
question of dancing posture. “The 
body should never be suffered to sink 
into idle attitudes; as rounding the 


back, forcing the shoulders up to the 
ears, projecting the back part of the 


waist, or stooping forward; such care- 
less habits, if long permitted, even- 
tually produce local deformities. 
Affectation of primness is as much 
to be avoided as indolence; the ad- 
mirable union of ease and _ grace, 
which constitutes elegance of deport- 
ment, can never be obtained by those 
who indulge in either of these faults. 
The body should always be kept in a 
easy and unaffected, erect position, 
except in the execution of certain 
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MRS. PATRICK ASHLEY COOPER, wife of the Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company who, with her husband, has been much feted during their visit 


in Canada. 


The picture was taken in the gardens of the Empress Hotel, 


Victoria, B.C. 


Bustle and Basque 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


THE quaintness which has appeared 

in such clothes as bustle and 
basque dresses, has likewise _ influ- 
enced evening handbags, and among 
the prettiest of them are oval minia- 
tures shaped like old-fashioned. 
lockets, giant size, and made of gold 





TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION are seen with one visitor to the beach 
applying a sports gelee for a tan, while the other uses a sunproof cream to 
keep her skin fair. 


steps bust to be 
forward; but, even in 
care must be taken that 
the body does not lose its perfect 
balance. The chest should be ad- 
vanced, the waist retiring, and the 
shoulders, by being brought to range 
evenly with the back, appear of their 
proper breadth, and form a graceful 
contrast to the waist.” 


which require the 
thrown a little 
these cases, 


Will someone ask the orchestra to 
play ‘“Boomps-A-Daisy”? 


LILY SIMEON, a belle of the Stoney tribe, tucks a modern bobby-pin in her 
coal-black ole and then adds a feather or two to complete her vivid costume 


rc the Indian Days celebration at 


Springs. 


—Photograph courtesy Elizabeth Arden. 


with colored velvet 
have place for everything one needs 
in the evening; while smaller ones 
are just large enough for powder. 

A wreath of gold laurel leaves en- 
circles an oval shape of black velvet 
and suggests itself to accompany a di- 
rectoire evening gown; and the gypsy 
evening mode is interpreted in vanity 


ribbons. These 


boxes like tambourines, gayly rib- 
boned. 
Out of the Kitchen 

Our visual sense is pleasantly 


tickled by some of the season’s new 
cosmetic colors. The names have a 
spicy aroma as if the kitchen cabinet 
door were left ajar. We can almost 
taste the caramelish “burnt sugar” 
color for which Elizabeth Arden 
make-up has been devised to .make 
the picture complete. 

Another to pick a kitchen color for 
fall is Frances Denney, whose new 
make-up ensemble is to be christened 
“cinnamon stick.” This shade is on 
the warm and spicy side. The lipstick 
comes in a matching cinnamon brown 
case and there are cinnamon founda- 
tion lotion and powder to give you the 


appetizing look of cinnamon toast. 
Yum yum. 
Hood Hat 

Some clever ideas for travelling, 


from England, include a felt hood tied 
under the chin and slit to permit a 
few curls to be pulled through, on to 
which is buttoned either a high flar- 
ing pillbox or a breton brim. The 
position of the slits is varied accord- 
ing to the wearer's hair. Another felt 
travel hat consists of small flat 
crowns and mushroom brim with a 
veil caught onto a slightly shaped 
felt strap which buttons round the 
neck. The latter serves to keep the 
hat on firmly and the hair in place 
and when not used for travelling it 
buttons over the crown giving greater 
height. Veiling drapes softly over the 
brim. 


Nantucket Bobs 


On the island of Nantucket this 
summer girls with long debutante 
bobs seem to have solved the problem 
of how to play tennis, swim, sail and 
cycle in the wet breezes and yet keep 


a coiffure that needs only a quick 
combing and fresh flower to make a 
slick showing in the evening. Here’s 
how. They tie a ribbon, half an inch 
wide around the head and roll the 
ends of the bob smoothly on it, so that 
the roll runs half around the head 
ending high above each ear. This is 
secured with invisible hairpins, or 
bobby pins put in so they don’t show. 
The ribbon is tied tightly in a bow on 
top of the head. This coiffure looks 
young and pretty, can be practically 
guaranteed to stay unruffled in any 
wind and prevents permanented ends 
from going “fuzzy” in the dampness. 
And the result at night—a_ well- 
shaped bob with smooth shiny ring- 
lets. 


Take Your Choice 


Looks as if most any woman could 
have what she likes this Fall. Her 
bustle in front or rear, a slim straight 
skirt or a draped one; front fullness, 
side fullness, a sixteen gored skirt or 
a slim circular effect made by the in- 
troduction of low godets. She may 
have a Russian blouse or a dress with 
a short peplum, a tunic skirt or just a 
plain fairly wide skirt that is grace- 
ful, easy to walk in and it may be 
coffee bean brown, wine, red or plum 
with a plaid in green with pink and 
pale lavender, or it may be a low- 
waisted little wool number in 
amethyst or red with a pleated skirt. 

Shirrings in the bodice and full 
topped sleeves give the desired slim- 
waisted effect considerable help but a 
front lace or a back lace corset will 
do even more for it. The combination 
of both gives the hour-glass effect but 


one can't tell what time it is—1890 or 
1940. 
For a Simpler Life 

Absorbent cotton in separate 


squares are a new convenience for the 
dressing table. They are called Dabs 
and are contained in a tali cardboard 
box with a lift-up tab from which the 
box may be suspended when hung on 
a nail in the bathroom or near the 
spot where you “do” your face. An- 
other tab at the base of the box also 
lifts up, and from this open space one 
takes out the squares as they are 
needed. There are fifty-four dabs in 
each box, and the whole thing costs 
no more than a couple of car tickets. 
Another thing to make life less 
complicated at a small price is a 
powder puff made of air-foam rubber. 
This has a small slit in the side into 
which you place, with the small 
spatula that accompanies the puff, 
enough powder to last for days and 
days. A few brisk taps and the 
powder starts to circulate through 
the tiny rubber cells. Once started 
the gentlest pat-pat on your face de- 
livers all the powder you need, and in 
Letween times it won’t spill out. Of 
course it washes like a sponge. 


Clank! Clank! 


At Schiaparelli’s recent opening 
everyone was much interested in the 
jewellery she showed. It included 
clinking bib necklaces of gold coins, 
bird-cage pendants, bird clips, fobs 
and necklaces of dice, buttons like 
spinning tops, enormous pendants and 
dripping strands of stones and gold 
at front and worn below high neck- 
lines. Handbags were bulky rec- 
tangles on thick frames, and there 
was a chased gold vanity box with a 
keyhole opening. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Colonel H. Willis O’Connor and 


Master Raymond Willis O’Connor 
have returned to Ottawa from the 
Pacific Coast and Alaska. 

Mrs. W. H. Rowley has returned 


to Ottawa from her summer house 
at Murray Bay. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 








All-Canadian Show at the C.N.E. 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


TXHE financial doldrums in which 

both World’s’ Fairs currently 
languish might be taken as evidence 
that what people want from fairs is 
not culture but entertainment. It is 
possible, of course, to combine the 
two; but it is also risky. The C.N.E. 
has always plumped squarely for 
entertainment, and the art exhibition 
has take. its cue from the manage- 
ment, providing what the public likes 
to see rather than what it is thought 
the public ought to see. And if, 
among the chaff, there is a _ fair 
sprinkling of goodly grain, everyone 
is satisfied. 

This has been the pattern of 
C.N.E. art exhibitions for the last five 
years, and perhaps it is just as well; 
for the dfficulty of obtaining fine 
works of art from abroad has been 
increasingly complicated by the inter- 
national situation and, latterly, by the 
World’s Fairs. So this year, the ex- 
hibition committee wisely decided to 
have an all-Canadian show. Even 
here, though, outside forces were felt, 
for the best available contemporary 
work was down at Flushing with the 
National Gallery’s exhibition of Cana- 
dian art. To make up for this defi- 
ciency, the directors have widened 
the historical scope of their show, tak- 
ing us back to Kane, Krieghoff and 
the early topographers, while the Na- 
tional Gallery has loaned a number 
of recent works which fill in some 
of the gaps. 


TMHE exhibition is divided into five 
sections. In two of these 
colors and graphic art—the work is 
excellent. It is a real pleasure to see 
the combination of solid craftsman- 
ship and creative drive: it makes you 
feel strongly that leadership has 
passed, for a time at least, into the 
hands of these workers in the minor 
media. Or is it that the rich complex- 
ity of oil painting—in which men have 
found their most complete expression 
is really beyond the achievement of 

a young nation? No: it’s hardly that. 
The oil section is the poorest in the 
show, but that does not prove that we 


water- 


cannot paint good oils, for there are 
many here. All it proves is that most 
of our painters have for the last fif- 
teen years been following one of two 
trends, neither of which was genuine- 
ly concerned with the true structure 
of paint. Those grouped broadly 
under the academic banner have been 
interested in surface qualities only; 
those on the Group of Seven’s band- 
wagon have been interested in flat 
pattern. None of them has been in- 
terested in creating, in and through 
paint alone, ‘something solid and per- 
manent like the old masters.” 


TXHIS may seem a dry and academic 

distinction; but compare Jack- 
son’s rich canvases with those of his 
genre and the difference is startling. 
Or compare the arid stylised canvas 
all too prevalent in Toronto with the 
luscious, yet well-held paintings by 
the artists from Montreal (men like 
Louis Muhlstock, Goodridge Roberts 
and Philip Surrey) where there is a 
stronger tradition in painting. It all! 
boils down to this: that we’re more 
interested in what we paint than how 
we paint it. This, of course, doesn’t 
mean that we need to despair. In a 
young country it is what we paint 
that is at first important; it’s the only 
way of throwing off foreign influence 
and regaining your self-respect. Still, 
just for the record, let it be said that 
we have been passing through this 
stage for a generation now, and it’s 
time we left it behind. 

The 19th century stuff is interest- 
ing, especially the lithographs of 
Upper and Lower Canada, after Coke- 
Smyth. Nor will you easily forget 
Cullen’s snowscape, Sandham’s paint- 
ing of the Piazza San Marco or 
Homer Watson’s stump pullers. Cur- 
tis Williamson’s portrait of the late 
William Cruikshank is one of the best 
things in the show. And while you’re 
over at the Graphic Arts Building, the 
photographs are well worth visiting. 
Thoreau MacDonald’s catalogue as 
usual catches the elusive essence of 
what Canada can be in art; in fact 
it’s a lot more pleasing than manv 
of the 2240 exhibits. 
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No Help From the Rural Route 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


‘UMMER moves on apace. By the 
“" time this appears in print it may 
even have moved on a couple of paces, 
bringing a few crisp cold nights to 
remind us we have a dandy winter in 
the bag. The Hunter’s moon, red and 
full, set behind the hill at six o’clock 
this morning, a sight I saw entirely by 
mistake I must admit, and a very 
fine sight it was in the West with the 
sky as blue as porcelain. I postponed 
any further investigation into what 
was obviously going to be another fine 
day for shorts and a shirt, and went 
back to bed without reluctance. 

Yesterday the R.F.D. man brought 
me La Vie Parisienne and Marie 
Claire for the 12th. of August, from 
France. Obviously a gift from a well 
wisher on improving my mind. The 
mailman usually lingers amiably ‘to 
see if there’s a letter you’d be wishin’ 
to re-address on,” and, | can only sup- 
pose, to learn from my expression or 
dejection as much as he can of my 
correspondence. I am glad the two 
hotel envelopes cleverly used as a 
wrapper obviated any necessity of ex- 
plaining La Vie Parisienne. Maric 
Claire I might have claimed as a 
memento of a columnist we, on 
SaturDAY NIGHT, have missed too long. 
It’s a magazine our own late Marie 
Claire’s name honors, but I found its 
raison d’étre from C.B.’s point of 
view was a magnificent double page 
spread headed “4 Summer Fish and 
52 ways of cooking them.” Aha! 
said I. 

The first seven recipes were for 
cooking eels. Quietly putting down 
that lovely French magazine Mari 
Claire on the sitting room table where 
it would impress our next visitors, 
we picked up the new black kitten 
and drifted out to a basket chair on 
the lawn. 

When journalism next overtook us 
we decided to learn a lot about fish 
next week, preferably mackerel, a 
handsome, fish-shaped fish. Mean- 
while we decided to concentrate on a 
late summer menu that could be used 
complete, if your cook has come home 
from her holidays full of steam, or 
used for its individual items. Here 
it is, with choices. 


Honey Dew Melon Balls 
or 
Canteloupe quarters with preserved 
ginger and half limes 
Fillets of lake whitefish on cress. 
Egg plant baked with cheese 
or 
Corn pudding 
Oven-fried chicken 
o1 
Wiener snitzel. 
Sweet potato and almond croquettes 
Fresh bean salad with bacon dressing 


Créme Brulée with Fresh Peaches 
Coffee 


Those little instruments they sell 
in Woolworths do a very pretty job 
of scooping balls out of a melon. 
Canteloupes are a favorite French 
preliminary to a meal. The French 
don’t go scooping out things and fid- 
dling with them, they depend on the 
goodness of the fruit or vegetable 
itself. You can guess where my sym- 
pathies lie. But a quarter of a can- 
teloupe sprinkled with chopped pre- 
served ginger over which you squeeze 
a cut lime is delicious: otherwise pick 
a ripe melon and let it speak for itself. 

Lake whitefish is a splendid fish, 
next to trout in flavor on the fresh 
water list, but a fraction of the price, 
it is also quite frightfully boney. 
Remember to tell your fishmonger to 
fillet it. Sprinkle it generously with 
salt and pepper, roll it in flour and 
fry it in lard to which you have added 
salt. Lay the cooked fillets on a 
closely packed bed of water cress and 
set lemon slices down the centre with 
a big centre circle at the head grading 
down to a small tip circle at the tail. 

Egg plant and corn are _ topical 
vegetables. Take your choice. 


Egg Plant With Cheese 


Put the egg plants in a bowl and 
pour boiling water over them. When 
they have stood ten minutes take them 
out, wipe, peel and slice them in three 
quarter of an inch slices. Season well 
and fry, putting the pieces as they 
cook on a hot plate. Cut the slices 
in smallish pieces and lay in layers 
in a baking dish pouring thinnish 
white sauce over each layer and 
sprinkling well with grated cheese. 
Put breadcrumbs on the top, dot with 
butter and bake in a moderate oven 
till brown. 


Corn Pudding 


At this time of year this is good 
made with freshly boiled corn cut off 
the cob and seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Mix two cupfuls of corn with 
one cupful of toasted bread crumbs. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs and add 
them to a cupful and a half of milk, 
then stir in the corn and crumbs. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs, 
pouc into a buttered baking dish, dot 
the top with butter and cook in a 
moderate oven about forty-five 
minutes. 


Oven-Fried Chicken 


Cut up a fair sized chicken and 
brown the pieces in the frying pan, 
add salt and pepper, and when the 
pieces have browned pour on enough 
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FOR DAYS OF TRAVEL 
stitched skirt. Worn with it for the feminine touch — orchids and a dainty 
lingerie blouse with stand-up lace ruffled around the neck. 





water to cover nearly all the chicken, 
cover and put in a moderate oven for 
two hours. Turn the pieces over once 
while baking. Put the chicken on a 
hot platter, and make a gravy by ad- 
ding flour to the liquid left in the 
pan the chicken cooked in. Stir hard, 
add a little milk and cook till thick, 
season well, strain and serve. 


Wiener Snitzel 


This is veal, and don’t tell me it is 
indigestible. Done this way it isn’t. 

Buy veal steak from the leg, where 
you would expect to firid round steak 
if the creature were full grown. Sure, 
veal is immature meat, and none the 
worse for that. You don’t refuse 
broilers because they are immature 
roosters do you? Don’t let the butcher 
put you off with steaks from down 
near the elbow. .. I suppose it is an 
elbow. If you do it will be stringy. 
Have it cut very very thin, about a 
quarter of an inch is ideal. Then 
make him hit the steak a terrific swat, 
first on one side then on the other 
with his wide, flat, cleaver. That’ll 
teach it not to be tough, or indigest- 
ible either. The cook will cut it up 
into neat little patties. (The odd little 
bits can be cooked in the same pan 
and saved to put through the mincer 
tomorrow for rissoles.) Season some 
very fine breadcrumbs generously. 
Dip the patties into beaten egg and 
milk well mixed for you don’t want a 
thick crust of custard, and then in 
the crumbs. Brown them on each 
side, then set them over a very slow 
fire to cook for about twenty minutes. 
Serve them in barely overlapping 
rows down a platter, every other one 
covered with a slice of lemon on which 
a curled anchovy lies. Each guest with 
brains will appreciate the fact that 
he is to take two snitzels, one plain 
one purl. 
















LADIES:- 
WRITE FOR 


Free Book/ 
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: Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 

{ Please send me your 52-page Booklet, “i100 Tempting 
1 Fish Recipes”, 943 

; ‘ 

; Name 

1 (PLEASE PRINT LETTERS PLAINLY) 

‘ 

. Address 

' 

Be Me eras tke D-31 


Le eewweeeseeer owen ceeaeseesas 


a suit of grey flannel with a smart umbrella 


Sweet Potato Croquettes 


Choose medium sized sweet pcta- 
toes, bake them and scoop out the 
pulp, and put it through the potato 
ricer. Add salt, butter and a well 
beaten egg. Take some _ blanched 
almonds and chop and pound them 
into a paste, and add enough milk to 
make them creamy, mix the almonds 
in with the sweet potato mixture, 
shape into rounds, dip in flour, egg 
and bread crumbs and fry in deep fat. 


Yellow Bean Salad 


Cut the beans up finely and boil 
in well salted water, drain and add 
bacon dressing. The dressing is made 
by dicing four slices of leanish bacon 
and frying, add half a small onion 
chopped and cook until tender. Stir 
in a quarter of a cup of vinegar, a 
quarter of a teaspoon of paprika, a 
teaspoon of salt and a tablespoon of 
sugar. Mix this into the bean salad 
while both the beans and the dressing 
are warm. 


Créme Brulée 


Créme brulée is supposed to be a 
tricky thing to make, but if you keep 
your eye on the ball and never let it 
boil all will be well. Boil a pint of 
cream for one minute and then pour 
slowly over four egg yolks. Heat al- 
most to the boiling point stirring all 
the time, add half a teaspoon of 
vanilla and then pour it into a baking 
dish to cool. Sprinkle half a cupful of 
brown sugar over the top, and put 
under the broiler until the sugar is 
melted and there is a crust. Chill and 
serve with fresh peaches. 

With which I leave you to go and 
translate fish recipes from Marv 
Claire—or is it the jokes from La Vie 


Parisienne? You never know. 


in delicious summer recipes. 


It’s time for holidays . . . for work-free housekeeping ae 
...for new delights and thrills. z Cag POOns . Oke 
2G 0, er °, 
se ” . 1 Peen 2OMfy, Of say YMb e 
Free yourself from ‘‘menu-worry” by planning deli > Tabs” Pep, Ff pe 8 
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cious FISH meals...easy to prepare...easy to enjoy. 3 kes *Poong,i} Choprer 
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You can get Canadian Food Fish or Shellfish almost sa Mbin, 8! of a ®Mmon 
everywhere, either fresh, frozen, smoked, dried, canned tee Ui, 


or pickled. Choose from over 60 varieties of fresh 
water FISH or sea FISH, all of which can be served 
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Clean and Safe 


;-Flush takes all the dirt 
a stain from water-clostt 
bowls quickly, easily—' : 
out scrubbing—and it’s pe 
fectly safe to use- 
Cannot injure the plumbing 

connections 


-Sani-Flush 


Cleans Water-Closet Bowls 


YEARS OF 


SPARKLING 


TOILETS 


a 


Millions of cans of SANI-FLUSH have been sold since 
this advertisement appeared. It is still the easiest and 
best known way to clean toilets. (Also cleans out auto 
radiators.) See directions on the can. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and syndicate stores. 15¢c and 30c 
Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


sizes. Made in Canada. 
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Visit to Potsdam 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 
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Jacob’s 
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was satisfied, he 


was away, when she 


called out in a sharp voice, 
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She turned away to hide her face 
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“NO FOOLING, IS THAT WHAT SHE ORDFRED—PEONIES?” 


I Speak a Little English Now 


BY AMY LOVEGROVE FINKLE 


when the 
from the next bungalow 
came over to tell me that my gardener 
was taking the out of her 
garden for my table. “Your ‘malee’,” 
she called him, “is a badmarsh’, he 
throws ‘panee’ at our ‘chhokra’ when- 
ever he goes past the gate. Better get 
rid of him.” This somewhat baffling 
kind of conversation went on for per- 
haps an hour, after which the lady 
abruptly left, picking her way out of 
my garden and into her own. 

Later in the day I approached my 
husband. “What is a ‘badmarsh’?” I 
asked. He replied by remarking that 
Urdu was easy, and since I had noth- 
ing to do all day but watch seven ser- 
vants, I should easily get the hang of 
it in three months. 

Two weeks later I 
small tea. I had 


[t ALL began English- 


woman 


flowers 


was having a 
intended to invite 
the Englishwoman next door, but a 
preliminary survey of the flowers in 
the house precluded any thought of 
that. They were magnificent, but 
where the darned things came from I 
don’t know. The tea went along very 
well until I called our No. 1 and asked, 
in my new Urdu, for a glass of water 
(‘ghusl ke panee’—was that right?) 
No. 1 disappeared silently. Twenty 
minutes followed him, and no water 
came. “Probably out in his room 
drinking tea,” I thought darkly, and 
called him in my best soprano voice. 
He came.as he had gone, suddenly and 
quietly, and with a grave face he stood 
in the doorway, empty-handed. I 
looked at him reproachfully and, un- 
able to think of a single term of abuse 
in Urdu, broke out with, “Well, 
where’s my ‘ghusl ke panee’?” A very 
slight flicker of surprise went over his 
face and he said in quietly-astonished 
English, “Memsahib wanting bath?” 
I managed to keep my face straight. 
“Yes,” I said, “twenty minutes past 
wanting bath.” I took it, too. 

This small incident prepared me for 
others, some of them humorous, all of 
them enlightening; none of them, how- 
ever, can approach that one in which 
the cook played the leading role. 
Fernandes-the-cook, as he was inevit- 


RAISON D'ETRE 
[ v= no itch for a niche in posterity 
Not for transient fame do I write; 
I conceive and achieve crystal clarity 
For no editor’s inconstant delight; 
What is worse, I write verse for my 
dinner 
And alas I get 


and thinner! 


PATRIARCH 
GF ANDFATHER 
eighty-four 
A man of oak, perennially hale 
Whose hand is not so steady as before 
But when you think 
to fail 


thinner 


Jonathan is 


his mind begins 


And if you try to read his countenance 

So- lean, so 
and mild 

He probes 


laughter-lined, so calm 


your with 
sudden glance 
Direct and 


meaning 


disconcerting as a 
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child! 
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put it in his 
would understand 
hear the magic 
waved the watch 
little dear 
Then blithely popped it in his mouth! 
MAY 


sound 


around 
precocious 


RICHSTONE 


ibly called, was half Portugese, half 
Indian, very quick to learn and equally 
quick in forgetting Together we 
spoke a mixture of English and Urdu, 
ind got along very well too. We had 
decided one day to make a tomato 
jelly for dinner, and since I knew 
from experience Fernandes’ idea of 
that dish, I went along to the pantry to 
supervise the doings. The two of us 
time, and having 
pronounced it perfect 
remained the job of put 
small moulds. ‘Fernandes 
cook announced. “No,” I 


finished it in no 
tasted it, I 
There now 
ting it in 


doing,” the 


said, “cook going to kitchen, bringing 
eight ‘chhota dechies’ (lit. “small 
saucepans”). Five long minutes min- 
utes elapsed, and then Fernandes 
appeared at the pantry door, carrying 
a jar of apple jelly. “No, no ‘chhota 
dechies’,”’ with great emphasis on the 
latter. Another wait, then cook 
appeared with a tin of beans. Im- 
patient of further delay, I muttered 
my way into the kitchen, reached up 
to a shelf and took down a pile of 
small, dusty, cylindrical-shaped tins. 


Back Talk 


Sir: Re your contributor T. A. J.’s 
sorrow occasioned by the lack of 
prominence given Toronto in the lim- 
erick field, as mentioned in your 
issue of July 22nd. May I, as a 
dutiful citizen of Toronto, help to 
brighten his future and remedy a 
serious situation by submitting the 
following:— 


The children who live in 
Can read all the comics they 
Of the forty-four printed, 
Their praise goes unstinted 
To Lone Ranger, Silver and 


Wo. 


Toronto 
want to; 


Tonto. 
N. WEESE. 


Fernandes caught up with me here, in 
more ways than one, for as I put them 
on the table he picked them up, 
turned them over in his hands, and 
then remarked dolefully, “Some people 
call these jelly moulds.” Cook and 1 
now get along famously—in English. 
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“BALLY” mares An 
AUTUMN DEBUT 


In Brilliant Fashion! 


New as the world of to-morrow 
' “right as rain’ for fall 
accent—this footgear by the 
wizardly Bally of Switzerland! 
From the tips of their sleek toes 
to theirimaginative heels they re 
full of fashion interest! This Fall, 
a more complete line selling at 
lower prices—and a new thrift 


group of Bally's offered at 
$10.00! 


(See The Bags to Match Most 
of Bally’s Shoes!) 


. "CYRANO"'—Tie Shoe in 
Suede with reptile inlay, and 
smart new keg heel. Brown or 
black suede, pair $14.00 


“ELMIRE''—Plateau toe and 
low placed buckle. Medium 
heel. Black and blue Suede, 
pair $10.00. 


“*TRICOLOURE''—Three 
graduated colours in the dis- 
tinctive plateau sole. Inverted 
pyramid heel. Wine, Brown 
or Black Suede, pair $14.00. 


Sizes 4 to 9, Width AAAA 
to C in the group. 


SECOND FLOOR, QUEEN ST. 
SIMILAR STYLES AT EATON'S—COLLEGE STREET 


“T. EATON Cure. 


CARRY MONEY 
SAFELY 


WHEN 


YOU TRAVEL 


Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CANADIAN 


CIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 


Heating 


for 


Health 
Requires a MODERNIZED 


HEATING SYSTEM! 


Why is it that ill-health is associated with 


Because too few home-owners 


» realize how vital GOOD HEATING is to 
GOOD HEALTH! Modernize that old worn- 
out equipment NOW. New COMFORT — 
new SAFETY — new ECONOMY will fol- 
low in the wake of better health for every 
member of the household. 


Choose the Type of Heating 
Equipment Best Suited to the 
Construction of Your Home 


Visit a showroom and call in your Plumbing 
and Heating Contractor—he will give you 
expert advice as to the most suitable type of 
equipment—supply information on air-con- 
ditioning—quote you on the cost of installa- 
tion. If desired, complete financing under 
the Government Home Im provement Plan 


can be arranged. 


CANADIAN 


Head Office: 


INSTITUTE of PLUMBING ano 


Canada Cement Building a 


oe 


Montreal 





